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AN HOUR OF PERIL, 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 
N old house, with a rise of wild pasture behind, 
4 And a slope of green meadow before, 
Aud a shady back porch by a grape-vine entwined, 
And with lilacs in front by the door ;— 

An old farm I would gladly have sold for a song, 
Save the thought, it seemed looking with scorn 
On the place where my grandfather labored so long, 

And my father (God bless him!) was born 


So it idly has stood "mid its acres untilled; 
But Yo-night, as I sat here alone, 

With a paper whose columns with failures were filled, 
And each one, as I read, seemed my own, 

And | felt loss—ay, ruin-—perhaps was close by, 
To my heart, with strange, pitiful thrill, 

Came the thought, ‘‘ At the worst, we for refuge can fly 
To that little red house on the hill!” 

There'll be shelter, at least, neath its low hanging roof, 
And its parrow room's hearth-stone is wide, 

And old friendship will find out our door, tho’ aloof 
May forever stand Fashion and Pride; 

And the bloom of the lilacs will gladden the May, 
And the grapes be an autumn delight; 

And we'll heap up the fire on a bleak winter's day, 
And we'll sit down with Shakespe*»re at night 

Oh, ‘tis worse than disaster itself to repine, 
And my riches must fly if they will, ‘ 

But IU) never despair while one true heart is mine, 
And that little red house on the hill! 


TIRED OUT. 

OES the tired little mother know, when she feels as if 
I she could not take another step, and it is almost a 
question when she closes her eyes at night if she cares to 
open them in the morning, or would be a question if it were 
not for those in whose behalf she is so weary, that there is 
really no occasion for such fatigue as hers? She smiles at 
the idea. ‘No occasion!” she says. “‘ With my Janey need- 
ing this, and Harry wanting that, and Willy suffering for the 
other thing! With the baby to have his rights, with the 
house at sixes and sevens, and its dear master demanding 
and deserving the best and most —no occasion for my fa- 
tigue!” 

But let her pause and reconsider. Does Janey really need 
this? Is it nota fancied need merely? Would she not be 
as well off without it, after all? Is it indispensable to her 
health and good name, and her soul’s welfare? Is it finery, 
frills, and furbelows that make the extra stitches and steps 
which tire the back and eyes of her that takes them? Would 
she not be just as happy and wholesome in simpler gar- 
ments? And if only the ambition to rival her mates causes 
the work, would it not be a good exercise in moral strength 
to let her know the trouble, and approve and apply the 
remedy herself? For if she loves her mother she cannot 
wish her to tire herself out for her own little vanities or 
great ones; and if she does not love her enough for that, then 
she ought not to be considered to such an extent. And does 
Harry want what he wants sufficiently for him to pay the 
price of presently having no mother at all, or at best a step- 
mother, in order to give it to him now? There are some 
things too costly for her to give; and the price of Harry’s 
gratified desire, added to all the rest, is the price of strength, 
and it may be of life. And for what can Willy be suffering 
that his suffering should outweigh hers? And the baby’s 
rights! Ab, we verily believe that there’s the rub! The 
baby must be kept as the first baby was, when all was new 
and bright, and the strength was new and bright too. His 
little gowns must be white, they must be changed daily and 
sometimes twice a day, and they must be in number for that 
reason, and if there is no one else to iron the flutings and 
quillings and insertings and edgings, she must do it herself, 
or do something else to make things even while that is being 
done, in order that he shall always look as fresh as a field 
daisy, as sweet a8 a white rose-bud. But whose is the baby? 
Does it give any but a passing pleasure to others than her- 
self and her household; and will not she, will not they, love 
that baby just the same if he has not a ruffle on him, and 
in a little gown as brown as the thrushes wear? Will he 
not be just as sweet, his kisses just as dear, his fair face all 
the fairer by comparison? And as for the house and its 
order, does any one expect a house full of children to be full 
of order too? When people waltz long, and wish to restore 
the equilibrium, they reverse; cannot the children who get 
things out of order put them back in order? And as for the 
master of the house—ah, there we will not be of the fools that 
rush in! Only let the wife and mother think that it is more 
to one and all of them to have her than to have these things 
she is pursuing to her ruin, and that she will do husband 
and children the more good the more she simplifies her life 
and work 


NEW DEPARTORES. 


OCIETY in a large city was lately somewhat startled by 
\ the announcement that one of the leaders of its inner 
circle had decided to carry on a business of finishing, fur- 
nishing, and decorating interiors without withdrawing her- 
self from society, an announcement that on second thought 
seemed to meet the approbation of nearly every one who 
heard it. 


“treat, like the surge of some sea fil 
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Surely few more interesting ways of spending time could 
be had than this. For we all know that one of the favorite 
occupations of a woman's mind in hours of ease is that of 
refurnishing her apartments, and them at once love- 
ly, elegant, and cozy—three quite different qualities—choos- 
ing and harmonizing colors, disposing draperies, buying this 
bust, that bronze, that bass-relief, securing this rug, that 
painting, this print, contriving this corner into a nest of ro- 
mance, that fireside into a remembrance of poetry, making 
beauty,and home synonymous terms. Ab, many a woman 
has gone to sleep in the midst of this delightful work! So 
that one might well take up such an occupation as a mere 
pleasure, if other people would be so kind as to allow it, 
without money and without price; and thus, where money 
and price are added, it becomes a paradisiacal dream in the 
hard ways of business in general. 

At about the same time with this departure, a lady of 
position, but one whose purse-strings had become entangled 
in the general business snarl, tired of the sameness of giving 
and going to dinners, each more like the other than the one 
before, meeting the same people, eating the same dishes, and 
unable longer to give them anyway, announced that she was 
at liberty to attend to the decoration of luncheon and din- 
ner tables, where first-class talent was desired, for a suitable 
honorarium. This lady, in her coupé, which the emolu- 
ments of her profession allow her to employ, goes in the 
forenoon of the day on which the dinner or other banquet 
is to be given, views the dining-room, is shown by the butler 
or another the resources of the china closet and the linen 
shelves and conservatory, if there be the latter, or otherwise 
is told what may be spent for the flowers. If the sum is 
limited, she resorts to her ingenuity; if the carte blanche has 
been given, she calls upon her imagination. She has lamps, 
candlesticks, shades, china of her own, to help out any fall- 
ing short in the resources, and her fancy never falls short. 
In one place, where the chief china of the house was white 
banded with gold, where there was not a thing in blossom 
in the conservatory, and carte blanche was not given, she 
trailed over the snowy satin and lace-covered cloth delicate 
ferns and mosses, in which she set Venetian glass wine-stems 
to sparkle with topaz and ruby and sapphire gleams, and 
she made the light fall from the huge chandelier directly 
above the table through a net which was hung beneath it, 
counected by invisible wires to the four corners of the room, 
hung high enough and long enough to hide the chandelier 
even on entrance, and into which the stems of countless del- 
icate green things were woven, making a sort of fairy illu- 
mination that let the more imaginative of the guests feel as 
if they were about to dine with Queen Titania and her court 
in the forest of Ardennes. If it was not this woman it was 
her cousin who, having no bounds put to her expenditure on 
a like occasion, had the table, with its silver lamps in their 
rosy silken shades, with its gold plate, its Sévres, under a 
sort of tent of Mermet roses, open at the upper corners for 
the light of the four great standard-lamps, the light striking 
the broad scarfs of roses, that fell from above over and under 
the chandelier, completely veiling it, and reflecting the ex- 
quisite glow on every face till age was youth and youth 
was beauty. 

To oversee, without doing any of the actual work one’s 
self, such transformations of the prosaic into the ideal, to 
plan and arrange with orchids, with Dresden, with glass 
sparkling like diamonds, with damask as shining as a bride’s 
dress itself, as if one wrought spells by magic— who that 
could have the chance would not be willing to undertake 
the working of such spells? Certainly the example of these 
ladies and their brilliant ideas, ladies who do not fear to 
lose position by practising such artistry, or else do not care 
if they do, finding their reward to be worth more to them 
than the trivial distinction of social castes of that sort, is 
one that must be followed in other ways to the great advan- 
tage of all concerned. 


THE OPENING OF THE METROPOLITAN 
CLUB HOUSE. 
E sat upstairs to- 


\ day in Mrs. Van 
Twiller’s own study— 
Aunt Eleanor, Miss 
Van Auken, and I, 
with now and then a 
privileged visitor come 
to congratulate the 
dear old lady on her 
convalescence. From 
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came up to us the undulating murmurings of many voices, 
pitched high in pleasantries, — to us, in our quiet re- 

ed with the chopping 
and snapping of innumerable little waves whose minor 
action, however, only the finer ear could detect. The per- 
fume of flowers came too, and that indescribable atmosphere, 
which has not the faintest touch of smoke in it, and which 
is too delicate even to be called an aroma—the atmosphere 
of freshly lighted crackling logs. Through the closed win- 
dows we heard the scrape of the snow-shovel—that one sound 
which makes the winter of our town. 

Aunt Eleanor was as placid as ever, with her dainty ker- 
chief, her folded hands, and falling graceful skirt. But then 
Aunt Eleanor, as she has often told us, had been taught to 
sit according to the rules of the Washington family, nearly 
a century since. No one sits properly to-day, she thinks. 
Her quiet attitude never deceives those of us who know her. 
We detect every shadow of feeling, and, as we did to-day, 
reeognize in a moment under her calm exterior the eager- 
ness of an alert mind which would grasp and let slip nothing 
in a certain order of passing events. 

“ T’'ve hurried so to get here.” Miss Van Auken said, ‘‘’way 
down from the sixties somewhere. I have been lunching at 
the Metropolitan Club with the Percys. Oh yes, dear Aunt 
Eleanor, you do know where I mean! I pointed the club- 
house out to you only the other day as we drove by—that 
beautiful, new, square, white marble building, with a flat 
roof, just fini . Itis very near the Gerrys new house, at 
right angles to the Cornelius Vanderbilts, and facing the 
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downstairs there also’ 
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Park. I knew you'd remember. You know they have what 
no other club has, an annex in which ladies can dive with 
the members. The annex opens on the paved court yard, 
with its circular drive, just by the main entrance, all shut in 
by high w t-iron gates. The ladies’ dining-room is the 
loveliest little all white and green, and there are private 
dining and. rooms just over it. Ohno! the men’s 


g 

of the club is not open to us. We saw it all for the first 
time on Tuesday, at their opening Every one 
you ever heard of was there. It was so upny to see some 
Ce eee Pont oom bets ot Os tine. They said it 
was English. The lower hall is of marble. ey they 
were to have the walls of plaster, but s ly they 
determined, as this was to be the most luxurious club-house 
in the country, that $50,000 was none too much for marble 
walls, and so they have them. I can never describe the 

lace—the lounging-rooms, the coffee and card rooms, the 
ibrary and ing-room, the public and private dining- 
rooms, etc. There is no end of them. Those decorated by 
Americans are so much better than the others. But, Aunt 
Eleanor, the bedrooms! Each with a private bath, and so 
many with sitting-rooms attached, and all with open fires 
and luxurious lounges. I never wanted to be a man before. 
I don't like to talk price, but one bedroom and sitting-room 
alone has been rented for $5000 a year, I think they told me; 
of course the services of the valet are thrown in, and fires 
too. I heard a woman call it all a home-destroyer. I laughed, 
for I don’t see why it need be. If a man really loves a 
woman, he is not going to—” 

But Aunt Eleanor had become so grave, Miss Van Auken 
suddenly ceased speaking. ‘‘ My dear,” she said, ‘* this gen- 
eration is quite beyond me. I don’t understand it. Only 
of one thing I am sure, that when men and women place 
their pleasures apart, the divorce of souls has already be- 

Dn ” 


Miss Van Auken looked searchingly and long at Aunt 
Eleanor. I have ever since been trying to fathom the mean- 
ing of her — But Miss Van Auken never speaks of 
herself, and I am still in the dark, with no way of knowing. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
A FRENCH WOMAN ON FRENCH SOCIETY. 


wae speaking, a few weeks since, of the alleged sim- 
plicity of high life in England, the writer cited also— 
but had not room to quote—a late paper on social life in 
France, contributed by the Marquise Lola di San Curlos to 
the North American Review. He has since received from an 
American lady, well known in literature, who has lived much 
in Europe, this sketch of the French lady just named, whom 
she knows well: ‘‘ Fancy a tall, golden-haired, sweet-faced 
creature coming home in the morning from a ball and kneel- 
ing down to say every one of her usual prayers before going 
to rest, even adding another for pardon if she should have 
been for a moment vain of the regal toilette and profuse dia- 
monds she wore to please her husband. Fancy or so influ- 
encing her oldest step-daughter that the girl consented more 
than willingly when making her début in Parisian society 
to have her white silk Worth gown made with long sleeves 
and a high neck, to the consternation of the Marquis, who 
knew nothing of it till the carriage was at the door.” It will 

rhaps seem to the younger readers of this e that my 
nformant is quite just when she further adds, ‘‘ Madame di 
San Carlos has an angelic severity as well as beauty. Few, 
1 fear, could reach and maintain her standard.” 

After this introduction it will certainly be interesting to 
know just what this lovely lady thinks of the high social 
circles into which it is her lot to go and take her young 
are. We are to remember that while France is 
called a republic, it is still, like England, socially an aris- 
tocracy, this aristocracy oe on birth more exclu- 
sively than that of England, because it is not, like the Eng- 
lish, constantly recruited from the ranks. A nation cannot 
be thoroughly aristocratic where men are liable to be elevated 
to the peerage because they brew good ale, or sometimes— 
though this happens very rarely—because they write good 
verse. But the aristocracy of the Faubourg St.-Germain, 
being — pad a survival from the t, is more consistent 
with itself. The French woman of this class, according to 
Madame di San Carlos, is rarely beautiful, but always fasci- 
nating. ‘* Like the French nobleman, she is tall, lithe, intel- 
ligent, appreciative of art, with much delicacy of feeling, 
and has either very strong, almost bigoted, principles, dr else 
none at all.” As there is no possibility of love before mar- 
riage, it comes after it, ‘‘and it needs much character and 
very solid virtue to resist the courtship of enterprising French 
noblemen, who swarm around young brides with the scepti- 
cism of true libertines.” Virtuous women, according to this 
witness, ‘‘lead after marriage, for the most part, lives of 
silent domestic martyrdom. Those who have rather loose 
morals—and they are perchance the greater number—seem to 
have a pew 20d time of it, and spend their golden years 
in cheating their husbands [trompant leurs maris), while the 
bring up their children on a system of blindfold ignorance.” 

But what a terrible piece, not exactly of State’s evidence, 
but at least of evidence from within, is this! Americans are 
often told by Frenchmen—and it is the general attitude of 
French professors in our colleges—that their nation is utter- 
ly misrepresented in the novels, and that the general tone 
in society is far higher than is there shown. Yet this frank 
testimony carries us back at one stroke not merely to Bal- 
zac and Charles de Bernard, but to the hopelessly Ganapati. 
ble Pigault-Lebrun and Casanova. Madame di San Carlos, 
herself the most devoted of Catholics, tells us that ‘‘ the cool 
way French women have of being immoral without givin 
up going to church on Sunday is a mystery. One sister will 
be a Carmelite, and the other will accept the homage of half 
a dozen adinirers. Yet both have been educated in the same 
convent; both have shared the same life till the age of cigh- 
teen, when the gay laughing blonde entered a. religious 
order, and the dark almond-eyed sister sought the marriage 
tie for the sole purpose of securing freedom.” Then this 
lady recurs in memory to ‘the splendid balls of the Du- 
chesse de la R—— [doubtless Rochefoucauld], at which the 
Faubourg St.-Germain reigned supreme. How aristocratic 
they looked, these high-bred men and women! How fruil 
and delicate ; how slender and graceful!” Then she describes 
the gossip as they go by into the ballroom, discussing the 
latest amour of each ess ; and she thus dismisses $ 
“Graceful sirens, with swanlike necks and drooping shoul- 
ders, thin pale arms and small aristocratic heads, are these 
mothers and wives, whose babes cry alone in the stillness of 
darkened nurseries, while their hus make love to beau- 
tiful women [of another social class], vulgar, spontaneous, 
and dangerous.” 

Burke says that one cannot frame an indictment against a 
whole people, but surely this witness has framed a formida- 
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ble one against a whole class, and one also which falls in 
With the whole testimony of a national literature. Cultiva- 
ted American women, experienced in society, have 
often said the same thing. I remember one such woman, 
not now living, the wife of an artist, and herself a poet, hav- 
ing lived long in Paris, who told me of going to some play 
where the allusions and double-entendres were so gross and 
constant that every American woman present would have 
been thankful to leave the theatre, while all the high-bred 
ladies of the Faubourg, old and young, listened, smiled, and 
applauded. It is due, however, to the lady whom I began 
by quoting, my correspondent, to say that she gives delight- 
ful instances of simplicity of life, so far as mere expenses 
go, in the best European society. ‘‘I have seen,” she says, 
a Roman princess, very plainly dressed, going about in a cab 
when she bad three carriages in her stables, and at church 
sitting on the step of a confessional through a whole func- 
tion. I have seen a Russian prince, in thick boots and 
rough gray clothes, go quite unattended to visit half a dozen 
Italian passi [mountain passes], and eat macaroni and ride a 
donkey as if to the manner born, though he had malachite 
mantel-pieces, and royal blood in his veins. Such a lady as 
Madame de Courcelles, wife of the French ambassador to 
the Holy See, and granddaughter of our General Lafayette, 
would go to church on foot, and walk about the streets of 
Rome in such modest guise that a stranger might think she 
could not afford a cab.” : 

In speaking of English people. too, my correspondent 
writes: ‘‘Miss Mary Stanley, the Dean’s sister, was one of 
the plainest as well as one of the best of women, and I have 
never known a finer model of unostentations common-sense 
than was a patqneta of an English king (Fitz- 
clarence). One can afford to be reasonably poor when 
treated with kindness and respect by such persons. They 
have the fine privilege of forming their own opinions. For 
entertainments, when Miss Stanley, on her ‘afternoons,’ gave 
only thin bread-and-butter with her tea, and the Princess 
Altieri only little cakes, poorer people could be at home, 
when they liked, without being sniffed at or suffering an- 
guish of mind or pocket... . lt was only Americans and the 
merely fashionable who were always as tiresomely splendid 
as they could afford to be.” But what is this, after all, but 
saying that good sense is limited to no nationality? Proba- 
bly this lady would admit that the mass of Americans who 
go to Europe have to live there as economically as possible, 
and that the others are no worse than the rest of the ‘‘ mere- 
ly fashionable.” Certainly, in this country, one has not to 
look far to find those who give only thin bread-and-butter 
with their afternoon tea, and have also the fine privnege of 
forming their own opinions. osm Ae 


A DAINTY HAND. 


T is not many years since the business of the manicure 
came into prominence. Indeed, the whole business was 
brought over here by a person, himself a pedicure, if we mis- 
take not, a score of years or so ago, and it was ae up with 
great ardor at once by almost all who had pretty hands, and 
almost all who wished to have them; and you could every- 
where find young girls pasting and filing and polishing and 
shaping their nails, and bringing them to a point only less 
sharp than that of a Chinaman’s nails; and it was under- 
stood that a nail must shine like glass and be pointed like a 
claw, or it was not the proper thing at all. 

But the fancy, like all caprices, has now undergone 
some change; it served its use by teaching people who had 
been careless of that decoration which nature has given the 
hand, more beautiful than any jewel, and who never thought 
of it further than to keep it clean, to give it the attention 
which it ought to have, while stopping short of what might 
be called a cult. The woman who attracts and seeks to at- 
tract attention by her dress, her color, her manners, still has 
her nails shine like fresh erystals and brought to an acute 
point. But the woman of good form has now forsaken 
that acute point: her nail is cut exactly to the round of 
her finger, matching the half-moon below and just betray- 
ing the tip; it is filed simply to smoothness, and rubbed only 
enough to remove roughness and marks. A weekly polish 
with the rose-tinted and rose-scented salve, washed away 
with the brush in warm water before finishing, answers 
all the needs of the nail thus kept, while before the polish- 
ing the nail has been thoroughly cleansed, so that no loose 
skin or hard particle adheres to the sides or base, in order 
that no hang-nail can be formed to work or to tear down to 
the quick flesh. Every woman who wishes this done can 
do it for herself, and, except the salve, she usually has at 
home all that is needed; and if she has not, she can supply 
herself with a little box of manicure instruments from any 
druggist ; and if she wishes to lie back in grace and languor 
she can call in her maid to the work, and be as well satis- 
fied as if she had a practitioner and paid her dollar. If she 
prefers professional services she can find them at the Turk- 
ish or Russian bath, or at the hair-dresser’s, while often the 
hair-dresser who comes to make her ready for the dance is 
able to attend to her fingers, too. 

When the nails have been once or twice dressed by a 
manicure who has studied the possibilities of the hand, the 
best way to hide its defects and bring out its excellences, 
the shape in which the nails will look the best and lend 
most charm to the hand, dressing it lightly and softly with 
her own deft fingers, whose touch is a delight, it will be an 
easy matter to keep them afterwards in proper guise. This 
care of the nails is not an affectation or a vanity; it is some- 
thing that is due to a part of the person which, when it is 

rfect, is as satin-soft as a Mermet rose leaf, and as shin- 

ng, as lucid, as a piece of pale pink coral from Neapolitan 

waters, with lights upon it and depths within it that make 
it lovelier than the jewels that often adorn its finger, and 
that shows nature's pleasure in always ending off and finish- 
ing everything with a sort of mark of approbation. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
COTTON DRESSES. 
OFT-FINISHED cottons that wash and wear well are 
chosen for the simple morning dresses that are now being 
made up for next summer’s wear. Among these are the 
staple Scotch gn hams, light-weight zephyrs, heavier Cham- 
béry, and the alee cottons. These come in the new small 
figures, in stripes, dots, and corded lines. Plaids are passé. 
For more elaborate gowns are ginghams with crépelike 
ground, and those with silk finish or dots or stripes of silk, 


and still others with white designs woven to imitate tambour 
embroidery. 

Light and dainty colors that look cool are most used in 
these gowns. Their trimmings are insertions and edgings 
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in ruffles of the white embroideries that resemble open-pat- 
terned laces. If the gown must be darkened to it be- 
coming, black moiré or black satin ribbon three or four 
inches wide is used near the face as a stock, and also as a 
crush belt, or else in smooth folds as a belt, with a bow in 
the back, and sash ends reaching to the foot of the skirt. 
White ribbons, either moiré or saiin, rival those of black on 
gowns that have nearly solid-colored ground—sky blue, pink, 
or lilac. Fabrics of white ground with colored design have 
satin ribbons the color of the design, while contrasts of color 
are effectively used in velvet, as a mauve erépéd gingham 
with pale yellow velvet stock and girdle, or a sage-green cot- 
tou crépon with light blue velvet stock and belt. 


DESIGNS FOR GINGHAM DRESSES. 


The housemaid frock with belted waist, leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves, and nearly straight skirt three yards and three: 
— or else four yards wide, remains the favorite de- 
sign for the simplest gingham morning dresses. It is made 
of two pieces. unlined waist is gathered just below the 
throat and at the waist-line in front and back, then extends 
four to six inches below the waist inside the skirt. The 
only seams are those on the shoulders and under the arms. 
A high collar-band, requiring two buttons to fasten it, has a 
turned-over collar attached of the gingham edged with em- 
broidery, or else entirely of the embroidery. Narrow cuffs 
to match are on the mutton-leg sleeves. he skirt, gored in 
front and on the sides, but straight in the back, is widely 
hemmed, and is gathered to a belt of the gingham (lined 
with stout po A, gers wr passes over the gathered part of 
the waist, and is concealed by a belt ribbon. 

In the shops this skirt is pressed its full length in small 
pleats in accordion fashion, but will look equally well as a 
gathered round skirt after being washed if the home laundress 
is not equal to ironing in the pleats. If it is desired to trim 
this dress further, add three crosswise insertions of white 
payne imitating a yoke, the lowest passing just under 
the armhole; or, if the wearer is short-waisted or stout, put 
four lengthwise insertions down the front. Another trim- 
ming is a shaped bertha of the gingham, without gathers, 
edged with embroidery. Accompanying this is a belt of the 
gingham with a shaped basque or a ri ffl: of gingham at- 
tached to it, and with the same finish of embroidery. In- 
sertions of embroidery are put lengthwise in pleated basques 
or ruffles and in collarettes; also on square epaulettes that 
fall over large sleeve puffs. 

Among many elaborate dresses of the crépéd ginghams 
shown at Altman’s are those in stripes of several light colors 
together, and also in the plain colors that are sometimes 
called cotton crépons. A charming model is a sage-green 
gingham with crépéd surface on which are white A tee 
lines imitating tambour needle-work. This has an accordion- 
pleated skirt of eight breadths (each three-fourths of a yard 
wide) hung on a white lawn foundation skirt, well gored, 
and faced at the foot with green crépon, finished with a 
green ruffle set in theedge. A very full round waist is gath- 
ered at neck and waist-line in hee! and in front on a white 
cambric lining, ay | fitted, slightly boned, and curving 
just enough to cover the skirt belt. A bébé waist or bodice 
of wide écru guipure lace is gathered to the edge of this 
waist, and extends up on the bust, with scalloped edge at 
top; it hooks invisibly under the left arm, Square gathered 
epaulettes of the lace fall low on wide gigot sleeves that have 
a frill of the lace falling on the hand. To complete the 
whole is a stock of turquoise-blue velvet meeting behind in 
two little frills, and a crush belt. 

A pink crépéd gingham with three white bayadere stripes 
woven around the accordion skirt is lovely for a young 
girl. The foundation skirt, closely gored, is of white lawn. 
An accordion waist with ends going inside the skirt is 
hooked on the left over a fitted boned lining of white lawn 
which hooks down the front. Three of the embroidered 
stripes suggest a yoke. A deep collar of guipure lace is 
pointed on the shoulders and in front ail back. Huge 
puffed sleeves have a ruffle at elbow falling on close lower 
sleeves that are covered with lace. A belt of white satin 
ribbon has a bow at the back with long ends, and a high col- 
lar of the ribbon has a lace bow or cravat with a Rhine-stone 
buckle in a satin strap through the middle. A crinkled ging- 
ham of yellow, mauve, white,and black irregular stripes, with 
a skirt of five gores four yards wide at the foot, has black 
lace insertion in rows around it, with a belt and sash of black 
moiré ribbon. A green and white striped cotton crépon has 
new shoulder epaulettes pointed in front, of alternate rows 
of green satin ribbon and white guipure insertion. 


DIMITY GOWNS. 


Dimity muslin gowns made so simply that they can be 
easily laundered at home are sold for $8 or $10 completed. 
They have a straight hemmed skirt of five breadths and a half 
pressed in pleats from top to botiom, and gathered to a belt 
that is covered by a crush belt of the dimity, bias, six inches 
wide, edged all around with white beading, through which 
black satin baby-ribbon isdrawn. ‘This belt goes above the 
edge of an unlined waist, the top gathered full, and drawn 
in a shallow round yoke of three puffs, with a row of the 
ribboned beading on each shirring between the puffs. The 
last row of beading is an inch above the armholes, and to 
this is added a scant bertha, sloped from six inches deep on 
the shoulders to only three inches of depth in front and 
back. The beading trims the bertha and also the wrist of 
the mutton-leg sleeves. Four small rosettes of the black 
ribbon are in front of the yoke. A bias stock of the dimity 
matches the belt. Thread buttons fasten the front. 

For older ladies are lavender dimities, with a yoke skirt, 
that part below the waist falling scantily on the hips, and 
trimmed around with three rows of black satin ribbon half 
an inch wide. To this is gathered a straight skirt four 
yards wide, with three rows of ribbon above the hem, and 
the whole is mounted on a white lawn foundation skirt, 
gored closely, and faced with dimity. A black satin belt 
ribbon three inches wide is attached to the skirt, and ends in 
a square bow on the left side. A round waist has a broad 
jabot down the front, of the dimity scalloped and dotted 
with black. Pearl buttons fasten the front. Three rows of 
ribbon are around the wrists of the large tapering sleeves, 
and the collar is a black satin ribbon stock. 

For a tall girl is a blue and white striped dimity, the skirt 
covered with three wide flounces, each pressed in pleats 
that show the blue stripe, and each finished with an inser- 
tion of butter-colored guipure above a two-inch hem. These 
are mounted on a white Victoria lawn skirt. To get the 

leats right the blue stripes should be three-fourths of an 
inch wide and the alternating white stripes an inch wide; 
the latter are folded double. The waist is pleated in the 
same way, straight down from neck and shoulders to the belt 
over a fitted lawn lining which has bag seams and no whale- 
bones, as the ends pass under the belt, and are held in place 
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by it. Two insertions cross the waist, one in the armholes, 


one just below them. ‘he tapering sleeves have three 
paar frills at the top, reaching to the elbow, and the close 
ower part has three insertions around it. Bluc satin ribbon 
three inches wide, folded as a collar, is tied in a square bow 
in front after a new fashion, and meets in two little ruffles 
in the back. The belt of ribbon has a bow with long sash 
ends in the back. 


SWISS AND ORGANDY MUSLINS. 


Thin lawns, organdy muslins, dotted Swiss, nainsook, and 
batiste skirts have rows of insertion of lace or embroidery, 
put in parallel rows or else zigzag about the hips and again 
near the foot. Two flounces, each ten inches deep and gath- 
ered on a band, are around batiste skirts that are three and a 
half yards wide at the foot, but narrow to the belt, where they 
have two other flounces slightly narrower added to give a very 
full effect. Triple flounces covering dotted Swiss muslin 
skirts each have a narrow insertion of embroidcry above the 
hem. The effect of double skirts is given by attaching two 
skirts to a foundation-skirt of the same, the upper skirt 
reaching plainly to the knee in front, then mecting in the 
back to fall to the foot in full pleats. The lower skirt is 
sewed straight around on the foundation, beginning under 
the upper skirt. Lace, embroidery, rows of ribbon, or a 
narrow ruffle edge each skirt. For very youthful white 
dresses narrow ruffles cover the entire skirt and the sleeves, 
and others have accordion-pleating instead. Some of the 
prettiest thin waists are finely tucked lengthwise from bust 
to belt, and full above, with a collarette and basque added 
of Valenciennes or of point de Paris lace. The sleeves are 
tucked below the elbow and puffed above, with a lace ruf- 
fle at the elbow. 

New Swiss muslins have colored pin dots or else white 
dots with Dresden roses printed in color amid them, and 
also narrow colored stripes. Tinted dotted muslins and the 
sheer organdies have similar designs. Chiné dashes and 
flowers are charming designs for batistes. White and black 
batistes with phlox or petunia colored moiré or satin crush 
collar and belt will be worn again by those dressing in col- 
ors. Three or four wide tucks are around dotted Swiss or 
nainsook skirts, while others have a festooned flounce of one 
of the thin light laces at the foot, with another suggesting an 
over-skirt, or else there are lengthwise insertions to match 
the lace. 

&CRU BATISTE. 


The old-fashioned grass cloth or linen batiste of pale écru 
and tan shades is made up in very chic gowns for midsum- 
mer wear. They are trimmed with heavy laces in points, 
medallions, and insertions, and are given a touch of color by 
a velvet stock and belt of Nile green, turquoise blue, golden 
brown, or pink. Round gathered waists hooked on the left 
are made of this batiste, over a lining of the same batiste 
with few whalebones. One of the prettiest waists of this 
kind has points of écru guipure appliquéd in two curves as 
a yoke on the front and back, the front lapping to hook on 
the left, while the lining hooks down the middle. Gigot 
sleeves, enormously full at the top, have the tapered wrist 
edged with guipure points. The skirt is like the double 
skirt just described, and the rich guipure borders both. 
A twist of china-blue velvet edges the waist, ending in two 
donkey ears in the back, and a stock of the sume velvet 
completes a charming frock. 


GALATEA COTTONS. 


Rather heavy fabrics, such as glazed linen, duck, and 
piqué, foun favor last year for summer wear, and to these 
the French merchants are adding the twilled cottons so 
long used for children’s sailor suita. They come in narrow 
stripes of white altervating with blue, red, brown, or black, 
and also in solid colors. They are most jauntily made up, 
with a short jacket to which a volant is attached. The back 
is a round broad waist, and the open front turns back in 
revers that widen over the shoulders and form a square 
sailor collar. The volant or circular basque sewed on at 
the waist is about eight inches deep, An extra sailor collar 
with revers of plain white twill is buttoned on to cover the 
colored collar, and may be removed when soiled, and easily 
laundered. The sleeves are full and straight, with square 
cuffs. The skirt is well gored and about four yards wide. 
Young women will delight in these gowns for yachting and 
country wear, and will use with them shirt waists of Ohina 
silk. 

LINEN AND DUCK DRESSES. 


The newest way of making the glossy brown linens that 
were so popular last year is in the Frenchy fashion seen in 
the Galatea cottons. The large extra collar is sometimes 
made of blue linen for these dark dresses, and the volant 
and skirt are trimmed with several rows of narrow blue 
linen braid. Tailor styles are liked for these substantial 
linens, and for the white and écru duck so popular last year 
for outing suits. The new models have shorter coats than 
those of last year, with open straight front and revers, the 
back closely fitted to the waist-line and very full below. 
The skirt escapes the ground, is gored closely in front and 
on the sides, and has very full godet pleats in the back. 
Some duck and linen suits have all their seams strapped in 
covert-coat fashion, while others have lapped and stitch- 
ed seams. A vest or shirt waist is necessary to complete 
the costume. A preity white duck blazer with har lines 
of black has a fitted back with full godet skirt ten inches 
deep. Two side forms and single darts adjust it. The fronts 
turn back in revers und a notched collar much wider than 
men wear. The sleeves are large gigots pleated in at the 
top. The skirt bas six gores—two on each side much sloped, 
the front and back nearly straight—and is about four yards 
wide at the foot. Such fabrics ure double-faced and need no 
liniog. 

Very effective piqués have ribbed stripes of dark blue and 
white only a quarter of an inch wide. These are made with 
a round waist jacket and deep volant, cut circular and open 
up the back. The open fronts have the revers and sailor 
collar now in vogue, with an extra white piqué collar but- 
toned on invisibly. Piqué blazers, cut short and full in the 
back, button only once on the bust, are rounded below to 
show a vest or shirt, and have a notched collar stitched near 
the edge. Curved slit pockets are on the sides. 


TAILORS’ SHIRT WAISTS. 


The shirt waists made by tailors are of cotton cheviots, 
Madras, or percale in very light colors. They are made with 
pointed stitched yoke, and are gathered below the throat 
and at the waist in front and back. They have standing 
collars, or else turned-over collars attached to a high stand- 
ing band that is fastened by two buttons. The sleeves are 
larger at the top than those of last year, but otherwise the 
shirt is the same as that illustrated in Bazar No. 18 of last 
year’s volume. ; 












































THE LONDON SALES. 
BY THEODORA DODGE 


oR six weeks after the Ist of 

January London streets are 
more than ever thronged, for then 
is the season of the great annual 
ules. It is the time of all others 
when the entire feminine portion of 
the population is agog with excite- 
ment, and when the tempers and 
pocket-books of hard-working fa- 
thers and husbands are most en 
croached upon. It is in January 
that Edwin first begins to fear that 
his Angelina is not quite all be had 
imagined her before they were mar 
ried, and that Angelina, after all hér 
unselfish efforts to please, is forced 
to call her Edwin a hard-hearted 
monster because he grumbles at the 
beautiful lace curtains for the par 
lor, which she bought for only six 
pounds—such a bargain! Indeed, 
who could blame the much-abused 
Augelina, or any other woman, when 
thus sorely tempted by the sight of 
gauzy drapery at half price? The 
stores are quite as gayly decked out 
at this time as at Christmas or New 
Year, and shopping can be done far 
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more satisfactorily now than it was then, for the prices are 
more within the possibilities of one’s purse. It is, however, 
an unavoidable source of irritation to see things which you 
paid high sums for in December marked to half price and 
under in January. You begin to wish you had made all 
your friends and relatives wait for their Christmas presents. 

To take a quiet walk down Kensington High Street or 
High Holborn, even when fully armed with the firm deter- 
mination not to buy one thing, is enough to upset the reso- 
lution of the most level-headed woman alive. Shoulder 
gloves in all the enticing evening shades marked down to 
2s.11d. Fancy paying 70 cents for a glove of this length, or, 
indeed, for any glove at all, in America! Spun-silk stock- 
ings, ribbed or with open-work fronts, for 1s. 114d., and 
plain for 1s. 4d. Pure silk in all shades for 5s. Lace, twen- 
ty-four inches wide, quite good enough for any simple dress, 
at 1s. a yard; handkerchiefs, embroidered and of a thorough- 
ly good quality, at 5«. a dozen; the newest styles in silks, 
delicate ondines, bengalines, and what they call ‘‘ shot” 
silks here (the equivalent of our changeable silk at home), 
varying from 1s. 114d. a yard to 3s, 9d. The China and In 
dia silks of lighter quality frequently go for 1s. a yard. 
Heavy winter coats of stylish cut and make, trimmed with 
marten or Astrakhan, sold at £2; cloth dresses with well-cut 
basques and well-hung skirts marked to 2 guineas; light silk 
dresses for evening wear for about the same price, some- 
times less: hats trimmed with flowers, feathers, and velvet 
at 10s. But I might go on forever with a list of prices which 
would startle Uncle Sam into incredulity, and I think I have 
already given examples enough to make my countrywomen 
quite dissatisfied with our moderate midwinter sales. But 
of course to get the lowest prices you must know where to go. 
If you attempt to do your shopping on Oxford or Regent 
street you rarely get the best bargains, for in such. fashion- 
able parts you must pay for the locality; but put your = 
in your pocketand goto some more modest quarter, and you 
will find exactly the same materials for far less, a fact which 
some people do not appreciate. I had a good example of 
this at the beginning of the sales. I was in the dress de- 
partment of one of the more expensive stores looking at the 
pretty gowns, when my attention was attracted to a well- 
dressed but noticeably bored man huddled in a corner. As 
I was wondering what the poor unprotected creature could 
be doing in such a place all by himself, my curiosity was 
satisfied, for I saw a very pretty young woman, followed by 
a shop-girl, go up to him and begin to explain that the two 
dress skirts which the attendant carried were great bargains. 
** Now don’t you think they are pretty, Charles dear?” she 
exclaimed, with a very bewitching smile; and the dazed 
Charles was forced into admiring them. ‘‘ And you see 
they are made up on silk linings and carefully sewed, and 
they are only 4 guineas apiece; and if I get both they will 
be much cheaper—only 8 pounds!” With this questionable 
wholesale reduction, which Charles was too bewildered to 
fully appreciate, she seemed quite satisfied, and ordered 
them to be sent home. Now if she had gone to a less fash- 
ionable store she would have got two skirts quite as pretty 
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and of equally material for 
one-half the p she gave for 
them, and the innocent and helpless 
Charles would not have ~— 
gouged out of unnecessary cash. 
Thursday is ‘‘remnant day” in 
all the dry-goods stores, and a 
wise shopper will await this time 
to make her best bargains, for ev- 
erything is apt to be still further re- 
duced then. But she must always 
take an early start if she hopes to 
accomplish much, for the crush is 
something appalling at best, and on 
‘‘remnant days” is unbearable. 
If you go before the crowd you will 
often find the most exquisite rem- 
nants of silk at the silk counter. 
Pieces of four or five yards, in 
surah, taffeta, or bengaline, appro- 
priate for a waist, at a very few 
shillings. Ribbons, too, are cheap, 
and at the lace counter the prices 
are marvellous. It would scarcely 
be fair to my own country, how- 
ever, if I did not give due credit to 
our sales for a much prettier dis- 
lay of dresses, coats, and hats. 
ndon has the advantage over us 
of low prices, for labor is so much 
less here than in America, but as 
far as style and fashion go it can- 
not pretend to compete with us. 
The coats and capes, indeed, are apt 
to be fairly @ la mode, although fn 
some of the cheaper places it is re- 
markable to see the array of heavy 
garments in a style of two years 
ago, such as you would never find 
In any store of the smallest preten- 
sions in America. It is in his dis- 
lay of dresses and hats that the 
nglish tradesman seems to fail in 
good taste. The dresses are always 
well made, they fit smoothly, and 
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the skirts hang well, but they lack 
style. The evening dresses are laugh- 
able. The other day I saw a ball dress 
in the window of one of the biggest 
stores on Regent Street made of the 
most exquisite cream-white brocade 
trimmed with real lace and violets 
The material was as handsome as any I 
have ever seen, and yet I would not 
have worn the gown as it was for any 
thing. The violets, tied in stiff little 
bunches, were arranged in four straight 
lines down the front of the skirt. Oth- 
er small bunches were placed at even 
distances around the bottom. Two 
rows of the flowers adorned the basque 
and met in a point, forming an angle of 
about 55°, the whole giving such a pain- 
ful impression of absolute symmetry 
as to make you confident that the dress- 
maker had thoroughly mastered geom- 
etry, and had not once lost sight of her 
measuring-tape. All this may be scien- 
tific, but is scarcely artistic. There is 
another thing which strikes an Ameri- 
can very forcibly. None of the shop- 
keepers seem to have any idea of ar- 
ranging their windows to advantage. 
They try to show so much in the small 
space behind the glass that they merely 
succeed in bewildering the passer-by, 
for the eye does not easily detect any 
special article in such achaos. They 
have an odd habit, too,of hanging every- 
thing so close to the pane that you can- 
not see an inch into the recesses of the 
window. The general effect is far 
from attractive in consequence, and 
gives a second-class look to the best 
shop. 

The sales, especially in the dry-goods 
stores,-have been particularly brilliant 
for 94, I am told, for the business 
year has been so deplorable that people 
have been unable to afford their usual 
luxuries, leaving the dry-goods dealers 
with an endless amount of surplus stock 
on their hands, which they must dis- 
pose of before the new fashions come 
in, Consequently —_ are almost giving 
away their silks and dress stuffs. It is 
fortunate for the people at large, but 
the loss is tremendous to those most in- 
terested. Next January I fear the bar- 
gains will not be as great, though om 
will always be a surprise to an Ameri- 
can, 


WORTH CALLING COSTUME. 
See illustration on front page. 
LEGANT simplicity is the charac- 
teristic of this Worth gown. The 
round bodice and flaring skirt are al- 
most severe in cut, depending for their 
effect on the broad sweep of the folds 
and the soft sheen of the fabric, which 
is satin duchesse of a willow- green 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


shade. The simple finish at the foot of the skirt is a grou 
of three folds of the satin, with a projecting edge of blac 
velvet. A similar group crosses the chest and borders the 
close wrist of the sleeves, which have a flaring puff above 
the elbow. But the unique feature of the gown is its scarf 
drapery. This is black in color, of soft clinging silken 
crape, embroidered with stars and disks, The scarfs start at 
either side of the front, where the end is caught with a large 
chou. Passing upward they swathe the shoulders, and at the 
back enter a high draped girdle, below which they reappear 
on the skirt in a broad sash, fringed to half the depth of the 
skirt, the fringe being headed by an embroidered border of 
vow-knots. A motif of heavily wrought guipure is applied 
on the front of the corsage. The high stock-collar is of 
black velvet. 

The little Virot bonnet has a crown of steel-beaded black 
lace transparent over green; at the front, a bow of cream 
lace above one of green velvet held in a steel buckle; at each 
side of the front and back, giving a quadrangular effect, a 
black rose with a yellow heart. 


THE REVIVAL OF A FINE ART. 


\ E are told that the beautiful art of hand-sewing is again 

being cultivated, and, for many reasons, we are glad 
of the fact. The introduction of the sewing-machine for 
a while did away with the drudgery of making garments by 
hand, but while the drudgery is a good thing to be done 
with, it is also well that women should not wholly give over 
the use of their own particular weapon—the needle. 

For one thing, a beautiful hand is displayed to great ad- 
vantage when its owner is sewing ‘‘a long white seam,” or 
bending over an embroidery frame, or working on the altar- 
cloth or the tea-cloth, into which she is weaving fine and 
dainty thoughts and lovely fancies. One reverts to Penel- 
ope with her web, to Helen of Troy, to innumerable ladies 
in the exciting days when Europe was a camp-ground of 
contending factions, and the women staid in the castles and 
wrought on their samplers, while the men were off hotly 
contesting every inch of the battle-fields for the banners they 
loved. Then thought follows the train of holy women re- 
tired from the world, and wasting their sweet lives behind 
convent bars; not wholly wasting them, however, for the 
nuns in their cells never laid aside nor lost the womanly 
fine art of sewing by hand. Convent-taught women take 
the palm when prizes are offered for the most intricate 
darning, for mending, over-stitching, and hem - stitching. 
The patient, even stitches, not hastily or jerkily set, evince 
the self-restraint and discipline which came to the child 
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when she learned tosew. The time was 
perhaps as well spent as it would bave 
been over addition or boundary lines. 

In the favorite poem, ‘‘ Elizabeth, 
aged Nine,” the author speaks of 

“Robes of an antique fashion, 

Linen and jace and silk, 
That time has tinted with saffron, 
Though once they were white as milk; 
Wonderful baby garments, 
Broidered with loving care 
By fingers that felt the pleasure 
As they wrought the ruffles rare.” 

The baby garments, most sacred work 
to which woman's fingers are ever set, 
should not be all machine-made. On 
some of them at least there should be 
the individual touch,exquisite and beau 
tiful, imparted by the seamstress who 
does her work by hand. 

Hand-sewing is a social occupation. 
A group of women, engaged with their 
needles and their work, may gossip, tell 
stories, chat, indulge in many a cheerful 
jest and flashing repartee; but the din 
of a dozen sewing-machines is not favor- 
able to animated conversation. Reading 
aloud goes on delightfully where the 
ladies of the family sew, and one or an- 
other takes up the selected story at a 
given point, and carries it forward for 
the common entertainment. 

That sewing is now part of the man- 
ual training of the public schools in 
many cities is a matter for distinct con- 
gratulation. The wives of poor men, or 
of the great middle class who have al- 
ways limited incomes, should not be ig- 
norant: of the use of the needle. To be 
able to make old clothes over so that 
they are ‘‘maist as guid as new” is a 
fine endowment on the part of a mother 
who wishes her bairns to present a re- 
spectable appearance, but who has little 
money to spend on new materials. 

The fine art of sewing is a resource 
worth having against the days of ennui 
and depression which come with now 4 
strength and advancing age. The grand- 
mothers just now sew more beautifully 
than the girls, but the girls of this gen- 
eration surpass those of the intermediate 
one; they sew better than their mothers 
as a rule. Among our most noted 
American writeys are women whose lit- 
erary work is of the best, and who need 
not fear to enter their needle-craft in 
competition in any county fair or city 
prize list. Marion Harland sews beau- 
tifully and knits wonderfully well, while 
her mending and darning are marvels of 
delicate workmanship. Mrs. Harriet 
Prescott Spofford sent to a fortunate 
friend Jast Christmas a gift of her own 
needle-work which looks as if it had 
fallen from a fairy’s loom. Candace 
Wheeler has a reputation for her beau- 
tiful sewing in two hemispheres. Eliz- 
abeth Custer knows how to sew well. 
So does Kate Upson Clark. Mary E. 
Wilkins sews and embroiders to perfec. 
tion. Lucy eee Fleming and Mar- 
tha H, Norvell both sew with the same 











dainty precision which characterizes their writing. The 
shining examples which these women set may well incite 
others to take up and revive the study of a too much ne- 
glected fine art Marpa DEMAREST. 


WHAT WE ARE DOING 
LENTEN ENTERTAINMENTS. 

'Y\HiS Lenten season is devoted to lectures, musicals, and 
| classes of every description; some one very aptly says, 
“It is forty days spent sitting in camp-chairs.” All these 
affairs are well attended, and it is marvellous to see how the 
women flock to any spot where instruction of any sort is to 
be obtained. The American woman has a thirst for know- 
ledge: like her Yankee ancestor, she ‘‘ wants to know,” but 
unfortunately she has little time, and perhaps less inclina- 
tion, to study seriously, and these classes offer her the cp- 
portunity of learning in an easy way. The field is very full; 
there seems to be hardly any ground which is not covered. 
Classes meet in private houses, usually in the morning. One 
lady talks upon the politics of the day in Europe and Amer- 
ica; she prepares herself by reading carefully all the reviews 
and newspapers, and then she writes her paper, condensing 
what she has learned into an hour and a half's talk. She 
takes up such subjects as Why is Italy Poor? the Tariff, 
the Silver Bill, the English in Egypt, the Triple Alliance, 
ete. Another lady gives a course of talks on current litera 
ture, reading the reviews of the new books, and possibly the 
books themselves. so as to be able to speak intelligently 
on the subject. Still another lady talks on French writers 
nd literature, giving a biographical sketch of the authors of 
whose works she treats. The Delsarte system is explained 
by a graceful exponent of that art, and women thereby are 
taught not only how to develop unused muscles, but how to 
stand and walk properly. 

A lady gives a course of lectures upon Egyptian and Gre 
cian architecture, illustrating details, etc., by the help of 
lantern slides. Another tells what wonders are worked by 
the mind-cure or by Christian science. Still another lec- 
tures on Bible history, 2 thing which most of us know only 
in a vague way. Then there are the cooking classes, sew- 
ing classes, mission classes, diet kitchens, clubs for poor 
girls, and whist classes. There are also clubs formed sim- 
ply for amusement, which meet regularly to bowl, to go to 
the theatre together, or to dine at some French restaurant. 
Sometimes a number of persons who do not care for cards 
meet and play games, of which there are a great variety. 
For a French class these are very entertaining, and aid one 
greatly in conversation. One can play Twenty Questions, 
Authors, Charades, and many other games quite as well in 
one language as another. A good exercise is for each per- 
son to write a question on a slip of paper and put it intoa 
basket, then on another slip of paper write a word which is 
put into another basket. These questions and words are 
drawn in turn by the players, who then must write an 
answer to the question bringing in the word drawn. This 
is sometimes very difficult, as usually the words do not in 
the least fit the questions. Another game of somewhat the 
same character is to write on the slips the names of popular 
short poems; place these in a basket and draw them in the 
same way; then write the poem in French. Tis is too diffi- 
cult to be accomplished on the spot by the pupils in an ordi- 
nary French class, so a week is allowed in which to do the 
work at home. Among a number of translations made in 
this way, one of the ‘'Star-spangled Banner” was exceed 
ingly clever, the words of which national anthem are un- 
familiar to most of us even in English 

A game which is new to the present writer is played in 
this way: To each person is given a telegraph blank, or a 
sheet of paper and a pencil; the leader of the game an- 
nounces a number of letters, say about fifteen or twenty; 
these are written on the papers provided to each member of 
the party, who is expected to write a telegraphic message, 
using the letters given as the initial letters of the words em- 
ployed. To illustrate, the leader gives the following letters, 
YF YPBWtTDSISLIT Y, which could be interpreted 
thus, Found Your Pocket-Book With 7'wenty Dollars; Shall 
7 Send It To You? This is a very simple combination of let- 
ters, but skill must be shown in selecting those which will 
be difficult to use in any sentence. 

Another new spelling game is amusing and clever. A 
half-circle is formed around the room, and some one begins 
by giving any letter, for instance 7’; the next person must add 
a letter, having in his mind a word. He adds Z; the next 
adds another letter, also having a word in his mind, but he 
must avoid finishing any ta for if he does he is put out 
of the class. For instance,if he added A he would spell 
Tea ; if, on the contrary, he added L, having Telephone in his 
mind, it would be all right; but if his neighbor should inad- 
vertently add another 1, he would find to his surprise that 
he had spelt Tell, and he was out. The prize is awarded to 
the person who is the last one left. zes always give a 
little interest to any game, and they need not be in the least 
elaborate; something original is much more enjoyable than 
anything which is a costly. And much ingenuity 
can be exercised in the selection. 

It is a mistaken notion to think that because one asks 
friends to one’s house in the evening that one must have an 
elaborate supper prepared. Nothing of the sort is necessary, 
especially in the city, where it is to be presumed that every 
one dines late. No one is hungry, and a glass of wine and 
a sandwich, or some cake and acup of chocolate, are all that 
should be served. At some of the most fashionable musical 
evenings in New York wine and sandwiches are the only 
viands offered. If one has evenings at home, as many per- 
sons do in the city, this is all that is necessary to offer in the 
way of refreshment. They can be placed on a side table 
in the dining-room, and served informally. It is pleasanter 
and in better taste to entertain simply; and under these con- 
ditions a hostess can devote her entire time to her guests, 
whereas otherwise she might be worrying lest the = 
would not be all right. If friends are asked in the evening 
to an *‘at home,” the hostess should see that they are intro- 
duced to each other, and not left standing about, looking and 
doubtless feeling bored. It is one’s duty to watch and see 
that one’s guests are amused; that is very often the only 
yleasure that one gets out of an entertainment in one’s own 
Sometee but, after all, there is a sort of satisfaction in knowing 
that at least one has done everything in one’s power to give 
one’s friends pleasure, and the result is often very evident. 
Of course at a formal musical or a lecture it is hardly to 
be expected that introductions can be made; people have a 
way of arriving late, and the chief idea is to get them com- 
fortably coated oe that the entertainment can begin some- 
where near the hour appointed. 

In very fashionable society, where all sorts of fads are in- 
dulged in, it is considered ‘* form” to arrive promptly at 
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any function. The writer has had several ex 


periences 

which have been am , a8 illustrating this fact. Arriving 
at a lecture at the time indicated on the invitation, and sit- 
ting for an hour waiting eegee | for the audience to 
gather, she finally turned to her neighbor, thinking she had 
ibly made a mistake in the time, and said, ‘1 thought the 
ecture began at three o’clock.” The young girl turned, 


looked at the stranger from head to foot, and said, in a ve 
society we are never prompt; we al- 
SPECTATOR. 


haughty manner, ‘In 
ways try to be Y” 





Tue late Mrs. Myra Bradwell, of whom we give a portrait, 
was famous as the first woman to seek admission to the bar. 
and began her law studies first only because of the interest 
she felt in sharing the pursuits of her husband, but in 1869 
she took the then unprecedented step of applying for admis- 
sion to the Illinois bar. Twice she was rejected in that 
State, and the decision was confirmed by the Supreme Court, 
simply on the score of her sex. Not until twenty years later 
did she receive a license to practise law. She was the first 
woman to be admitted to the State Bar Association of II- 
linois, and to the Illinois Press Association. In 1868 she 
founded the Chicago Legal News, of which she was both 
editor and business manager, and she always employed her 





legal talents for the relief and elevation of women. She 
was active in church and charitable work. Mrs. Bradwell 
was born in Manchester, Vermont, sixty-three years ago; 
her parents moved to Chicago when she was twelve years 
old. She was married to James R. Bradwell in 1852. Of 
her four children only two survive her, a son and a daughter, 
and both of these are lawyers. 

—Probably in all America there is not another man so 
popular with the boys and girls as Mr. Kirk Munroe. He is 
the favorite author of thousands of these exacting critics, 
and his capital stories of adventure delight an immense 
audience. It is good news that Mr. Munroe has wriiten 
another serial for Harper’s Youne Peopre. Its title is 
‘The Fur-Seal’s Tooth,” and its illustrations are by Mr. 
W.A. Rogers. Alaska is anew field for Mr Munroe’sclever 
and graphic pen, and every boy and girl who has read the 
Mate Series will wish to begin ‘‘ The Fur-Seal’s Tooth ” in 
the number of Youne PEeop.e published March 6th. 

—A square of stiff bristol-board of unimpeachable qual- 
ity has so long been regarded as proper for the visiting- 
card that one receives a new sort almost with a shock. 
The size and the print do not vary from the conventional 
script or small capital letters, but this card is as thin as letter- 
paper. The reason given for this style of card is that fifty 
of them can be carried in a card-case, where a dozen of the 
heavy kind would fill it. From Paris these cards are sent 
us, and if the stationers here adopt the idea the land will be 
showered with fluttering paper cards. Perhaps some of the 
dainty old card-cases will then be wanted for use, and will 
be taken from curio cabinets where they have long lain. 

—The second Vassar graduate to receive from Yale the 
honor of the publication of her thesis at the expense of tle 
university is Miss Laura J. Wylie, of the class of "77. Iler 
subject was the ‘‘ Evolution of English Criticism from Dry- 
den to grey 

—Mr. John Fiske’s favorite recreation in the intervals of 
study is the culture of plants. A small conservatory is at- 
tached to his home in Cambridge, where he lives with his 
wife and their six children. In his younger days Mr. Fiske 
was in the habit of working until along in the small hours, 
but now he does most of his writing in the forenoon, and re- 
tires before midnight. He has never been troubled with the 
insomnia that afflicts so many intellectual men, and this is 
probably one reason for the excellent health he has enjoyed 
through years of tremendous labor. Two large rooms hold 
his : rary,and here is his desk where he does his literary 
work. 

—The Indian school house at Pine Ridge, which was re- 
cently destroyed by fire, was probably the most historic build- 
ing in the Dakotas, although it was only about ten years old. 
It was here that an Indian school was founded in 1884 by six 
Chicago women, with Miss Emma C. Sickels at their head. 
It was the first school of the kind ever established on a res- 
ervation, and although at first opposed by both whites and 
Indians, it soon became a success, and was not large enough 
to accommodate the applicants for admission. 

—Mrs. French-Sheldon has given much thought to the 
civilization of the natives whom she met in her exploring 
expedition through darkest Africa, and has formulated the 
scheme of colonizing the country with bands of men and 
women skilled in the different trades and professions. She 
describes the eastern coast of Africa, which she considers 
the best for her experiment, as rich in natural advantages, 
and needing only wise cultivation to become a source of 

t wealth. The climate is good, the natives oe and 
ntelligent, and they and the colonists would be protected 
by — government, in whose jurisdiction the terri- 
tory 
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HIGHLAND COUSINS.’ 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avtnon or “ Macteop or Dane,” “Warre Woves,” “ Youanpr,” 
“Tus Stuanoe Apventurss or a Puarron,” ero. 


Cuaprer XIX. 
COUNCILLOR ©, STATION-MASTER. 


ARLY one afternoon, the councillor, the station-master, 
the station-master’s wife, Jess Maclean, and Barbara left 
the town by wayof the ae road,making for the golf- 
links facing the western sea. And of course Peter McFadyen 
was the life and soul of this little group; he was overjoyed 
at Jessie's condescension in coming—indeed this was but 
rt of the marked favor she had shown him ever since he 
aad begun to take an active interest in Allan's welfare; and 
he was looking forward with delight to another opportunity 
of displaying prowess and skill. He talked and laughed 
and made merry jests; he was all eager anticipation; and 
when they faced the steep highway leading away from 
Duntroone, he it was who led, with his chest manfully 
puffed out. 

‘* There’s nothing ” he maintained, ‘like a good stiff walk 
for giving free play to the muscles, and free play to the 
muscles is the ‘seeny quah non’ on the links. A soople 
wrist and a springy ankle—and there ye are! What's the 
use of standing up like a stick? Dod, I’d like to take half 
the golfers I see and send them to get lessons from a dan- 
cing-master!” 

or were his high spirits at all damped when the little 
ser Sm to pass the Cemetery. 

‘‘ The poor bodies in there,” said he, with much cheerful- 
ness, ‘‘are at rest; and we'll be the same in ourturn. But 
in the mean time—in the mean time,” Peter remarked, with 
a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘my opinion is like that of the idiot 
laddie at the funeral, ‘I’m glad it’s no me.’” 

And again when they left the highway to cross Colqu- 
houn’s farm he — in front in order to open the gates; and 
thus he was enabled to discover that ahead of them there 
was nothing more formidable than a number of cows, the 
bull being away down in a hollow near asmall loch. Where- 
upon the cunning Peter affected to regard those animals 
with some caution. 

‘That bull of Colquhoun’s,” said he, turning to the wo- 
men-folk, “ is a terrible ill-natured beast; but the only way 
is to pay no heed to him; you must not shrink back on any 
account. You just follow me now when I open the gate—” 

Here the station-master—a tall, thin, angular man, with 
fiery red hair—burst out laughing. 

‘* Peter, my friend,” said he, ‘‘ you need not be afraid of 
a lot of cows. Yonder’s the bull away down by the loch.” 

Peter looked round and elevated his eyebrows in well- 
simulated astonishment. 

“Yes, indeed,” he observed. ‘I do believe you’re right. 
Not that it matters whether he’s there or here. The one 
way with a bull is to pay no heed to him. If he had been 
within a yard of this gate, you’d have seen me open it in 
his face. There’s but the one way with a bull,” reiterated 
Peter—as he piloted the women past the cows. 

Presently they came within view of the wide western seas 
and the hills; and a wonderful sight it was; for while all 
the world around them, both land and water, lay under a 
mysterious brooding semi-darkness, because of one unbroken 
cloud that stretched across the whole of the overarching 
heavens, away out by Mull and Morven there appeared to 
be another world altogether, a world. of monntaies shining 
as it were behind a soft veil of sunlight, in ethereal tones of 
— red and silver gray and rose. No wonder the idle 
wanderers paused to look ; but the councillor was impatient 
for the fray, and hurried them on. 

Of a sudden Jess stopped. 

** What's that?” said she, staring at a whin-bush a little 
way up the bank. ‘‘Is there somebody there? I’m sure I 
saw something or somebody looking at me—just for a mo- 
ment—” 

“‘T'll soon find out,” said the councillor, valiantly—for in 
the protection of weak feminine human nature he was afraid 
of neither robber nor rabbit. At once he sprang up the 
bank, with surprising agility; he went round by the back of 
the whins; and there he found Niall Gorach, crouchin 
down like a hare in her form. He got hold of the half- 
witted lad by the collar, and hauled him into the road. 

** Ye young scoundrel, I'll teach ye to go frightening folk 
in that way—” 

But Jess directly interposed. 

** Indeed, you will not harm him,” said she. ‘I have not 
seen Niall since the time he found Allan Henderson lying 
out among the rocks, and I’m sure we are all very much 
indebted to him ; and, Mr. McFadyen, it would be wise like 
if you were to give the lad a sixpence, and he would carry 
your clubs for you round the links.” 

Niall looked from one to the other—with perhaps a side 
glance to see if there was any way of escape from both. But 
when McFadyen, delighted to obey Jess in all things, prompt- 
ly unslung from his shoulder his bag of golfing implements 
and handed it over, the half-witted creature took possession 
of it in quite a docile way, and then he turned to her who 
had interceded for him. 

** Am I to get a sixpence?” he asked, timidly. 

** Yes, indeed,” said Jess, in friendly fashion. 

** And he’ll not strike me?” 

‘He is not thinking of any such thing!’ she answered 
him—and the assurance seemed sufficient. 

A few minutes thereafter Niall sidled up to her again, and 
said, in an undertone, 

“‘T’ll show ye the white stag.” 

‘* What white stag?” she asked, with her gray eyes smil- 
ing in a way that generally inspired confidence. 

“The white stag that’s in the sanctuary of the Creannoch 
Forest. There’s none but me has seen it. I'll take you 
there—I'll show it to rf But at this point Niall’s services 
were required ; the arrived at the teeing-ground; the 
great contest was about to begin. 

And now the councillor, to whom had been accorded the 
honor of opening the game, selected his driver and tcok out 
from the et one of the cream-white balls. But he was 
very jocular all the same. He wished to show that, even in 
the presence of these fair spectators, he was not in the least 
nervous. Other players might play in solemn silence—he 
was not to be tyrann over by either precept or custom. 
And he was still talking and jesting as he stooped down to 
form a little tee of . on the top of which he placed his 
ball, and even when he rose again and got hold of his club, 
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the inward seriousness that had possession of him was not 
allowed to appear on his face. 

“You'll just stand well back,” said he, facetiously, ‘‘ for 
golf-clubs sometimes run away wi’ the player, and I would 
not like to do you an injury.” 

Then he addressed himself to the ball. He heaved his 
shoulders slightly, to make sure that everything was free; 
he took a last look at the far height which it was his aim to 
reach; he clinched his teeth; with his left heel slightly 
raised, and his eyes fixed determinedly on the white object 


before him, he elevated his club—up, and up, and up—until - 


from well behind his back it came forward and down again 
with a most mighty “swipe.” There was a whistle of cleft 
air; the councillor spun round on his left foot, so prodigious 
had been the force of the stroke; and when everybody’s gaze 
had returned from asking what had happened, it was start- 
lingly evident that the ball still remained on the tee. Peter 
broke into a laugh. It was a hearty laugh—not like the 
ironical grin that appeared on the features of the station- 
master. 

“Dod,” said he, in humorous self-disparagement, “ that’s 
a fine one! That’s well done! That’s a good beginning! 
But better late luck than no luck—” 

‘*Man, Peter,” said his opponent, “ were ye for driving the 
ball to Banavie?” 

**Keep your breath to cool your own parritch,” retorted 
McFadyen, confidently. ‘‘ I'm no done with you yet, Jamie. 
The game’s young.” 

For he was again addressing himself to the ball. And 
this time he did manage to hit it, and that with savage en- 
ergy; but somehow something went wrong; it flew off at 
an oblique angle, it rose unnecessarily high, and almost im- 
mediately dropped at the foot of the meadow, where there 
was a ditch covered over with whins and withered flag and 
fern. 

**Ye’re in a mess this time, Peter,” observed the station- 
master, grimly, as he proceeded to make a tee for himself. 

But Peter had too much dignity, and was too anxious to 
stand well in the eyes of the fair, to betray resentment or 
exasperation. 

“This driver's fit for nothing,” said he, regarding the club 
with t disfavor. ‘‘It’s forever heeling or toeing. The 
only tool that’s fit to drive with is a bulger; catch me com- 
ing out with anything else again! Well, let’s see what you 
can do, Jamie.” 

For Gilmour was now about to play his first stroke. And 
when he did so the ball flew away with a fine metallic “ pirr” 
that sounded pleasantly to all ears but Peter's; it skimmed 
the wide meadow, slightly rising before the end of its flight, 
it 4 clear over a dangerous hazard formed by a burn banked 
with whins, and on falling it was conspicuous on the face of 
the declivity beyond. This patent success of his enemy was 
even more trying to the councillor’s temper than anythin 
that had happened before. But he bore up well. e sai 
not a word. And it was with a certain air of calm com- 
posure that he walked away towards the ditch to look for 
his ball, his companions following. 

When they came up there was a different story to tell. 
The councillor could not find the ball, nor was it likely he 
should ever find it, amid this waste of withered herbage and 
pools of stagnant water; yet nevertheless he was hunting 
and probing hither and thither, and viciously hacking at the 
whins with his iron cleek, whilst the anger at his heart was 
now becoming outwardly visible. 

“Do not mind it, Mr. McFadyen,” said the sympathetic 
Mrs. Gilmour. ‘‘Take another ball and go on from where 
you are.” 

But Peter, speechless with vexation, would continue his 
probing and hacking. 

“Five minutes gone out of the ten,” said the station- 
master, playfully, holding his watch in his hand. 

‘* James!” remonstrated his wife, in indignant tones. “ Ye 
would not claim any such thing! Mr. McFadyen must take 
another ball, and go on from where he is.” 

“‘And who in all creation ever heard of women laying 
down the law on a golf-links?” cried the ungallant Gilmour; 
and then he added, with a cruel smile, ‘* Six minutes gone, 
Peter.” 

And at last the embittered councillor had to abandon the 
unavailing search. 

“The first hole is yours, Gilmour,” he said, gloomily. 
“But the first hole is not the game; I would have ye re- 
member that.” 

‘* Well I am aware of it,” said the station-master, blithely. 
“And you know what they say: A good ending is better 
than a bad beginning.” 

And indeed fortune was not disposed to keep up a per- 
petual quarrel with the councillor; it would hardly have 
been fair, considering who was looking on, and considering 
his eager desire to shine. At the very outset of their prog- 
ress to the next hole the station-master got into trouble; the 
drive which he led off was a good drive in every respect ex- 
cept direction ; at the end of its flight the ball disappeared 
over a stone wall, and had no doubt dro 1 into the farm 
road on the other side. This raised Mr. McFadyen’s spirits 
not a little. When he came to play, he paid scrupulous at- 
tention to his tee; he placed the ball most carefully; he 
paused for a second or two to make sure of the lay of the 
land ; and when he struck, it was with all the swing and 
freedom and art he could command. Away went the small 
white globe, in a gradually rising curve ; they watched and 
watched it; they watched and watched it—against the soft- 
ly gray sky; and when at length it subsided, at a great dis- 
tance off, and out in the open, joy returned to the council- 
lor’s heart once more. 

“ Well done!” said Jess, quite honestly. 

“* Well done indeed!” cried Mrs. Gilmour. 

And even Barbara, who had been gazing away towards 
the Sound of Mull, turned to see what was goin on. 

“It’s a little better—a little better,” said Mr. McFadyen, 
with a fine indifference. ‘‘One cannot always be playing 
like a born idiot. Now let’s go and see what Gilmour is 
about.” 

By this time the station-master had clambered over the 
dike, and had succeeded in finding his ball, which lay in a 
deep rut in the road. And now the secret exultation of the 
councillor could hardly be = longer suppressed. He 
called up the women-folk to look over the wal at Gilmour's 
most miserable plight. For truly the station-master was in 
ill luck. Twice he got the ball well out of the rut, and 
twice it struck the top of the wall, falling back into the 
road again. Peter laughed loud and long over this amusing 
spectacle. ni 

“ Hit him again, Jimmie!” he cried. “ Dod, it’s grand ex- 
ercise for ye! But keep your temper! Keep your temper 
now!—I’ve seen more than one club bashed in that road. 

Eventually the station-master got out of all his difficultics; 
but they had sadly handicapped him; and when at length he 


had reached the there could be little 
doubt about the result; the and pleased Peter won 


this hole easily. 

And so,with varying success and mishap, they made their 
way along and across these rude and untutored links, until 
they were nearing the dreaded Pinnacle. 

‘* Wait till ye see Gilmour at the Pinnacle,” Peter had said, 
with a sly wink, to Jess Maclean. ‘‘Jamie’s temper can 
stand anything and everything—except the Pinnacle.” 

They were now come to a ring slope beyond which was 
an unseen hollow, while beyond hollow rose a consider- 
able height, the steep face of which was scarred across by 
little alow of a muddy and sloppy nature. The tempta 
tion here placed before ingenuous player is to try to get 
over this desperate hazard by one daring drive from the tee 
—the common result of which is that he lands in the inter- 
vening valley, or strikes the impossible face of the hill, a 
still more hopeless fate; while the cunning practitioner, 
playing a half-stroke from the tee, is content to reach the 
top of the hither slope, from which he has a better chance 
of sending his ball right on to the summit of the Pinnacle. 
It was with a subdued smile that Peter watched the station- 
master make his preparations. 

“Now for a g one, Jamie,” said he, with diabolical 
guile. ‘‘ The Pinnacle’s always making a fool of ye! Let’s 
see what you can do now!” 

But, whether by accident or design, the station-master 
made no sort of display; his ball landed at the top of the 
near slope, lying wellAor the next drive, and considerably 
dashing the councillor’s baleful anticipations. Peter now 
played, getting to about the same place. Then came Gil- 
mour’s opportunity ; and with a ey excellent ‘‘ swipe,” 
that earned the generous applause of the spectators, he sent 
his ball sailing away over that ugly chasm until it dropped 
on the opposite crest: at last he had conquered the Pinnacle! 

Now of course Peter could do no better, but at least he 
might do as well; and so, with anxious heart but resolute 
mien, he made ready. He looked at the horrid cliff, with 
its steps and stairs of sloppy herbage; he looked at the tiny 
white globe before him; fael up his lips firmly—he 
raised his club—he struck a manful stroke. Alas! that such 
things should be—the ball did indeed clear the chasm, but 
all too unmistakably did it alight on the opposite face; it 
hesitated for a moment; then the white spot was seen to 
come hopping slowly and quietly into the valley below. It 
was now the station-master’s turn to jeer; and jeer he did— 
in such a fashion that his wife had angrily and shamefaced- 
ly to protest. 

What followed is almost too painful for narration; except 
in this way, that the spectacle of a man wrestling with his 
agony has always been understood to arouse woman’s sym- 
pathy; and Jess Maclean was looking on. No matter how 
the councillor fought and strove, changing the trusted nib- 
lick for the crafty sand-iron, or intrusting his fortunes to 
the useful cleek, that small white sphere, with a remorseless 
and malignant pertinacity, would return from the greatest 
height he could reach, sliding, hopping, rolling, until it lay 
contentedly in front of him. 

‘*Put it in your pocket, Peter—put the ball in your pock- 
et, man!” the station-master shouted from the top of the Pin- 
nacle—mercilessly returning the taunts that had so often 
been addressed to himself. 

And this, after a few more frantic trials, Peter was con- 
strained to do, for by this time the evening was wearing on; 
but all the same he was determined to conceal his bitter mor- 
tification. Jessie must see that in the most tragic circum- 
stances he could preserve his equanimity. 

** Jamie,” he called, ‘‘come away down out o’ that, man; 
it’s time to be making for home. The afternoon’s yours; 
we'll live to fight another day.” 

So the Homeric contest was ended, and the shades of even- 
ing fell; but the overhead sky was clearing as they made 
their way to the sea-shore, and by the time they entered the 
woods skirting the coast there was some suggestion of moon- 
light wandering down through the black stems, and causing 
a shadow here and there on the ancient-worn pathway. 
When they got into the open again the moon was found to 
be high in the southeast with a halo of pale lemon-hue 
around it; there were a few solitary clouds hanging high, 
that still had a lingering touch of saffron about them; the 
waters down the Sound of Kerrara were of a cold metallic 
gray. The councillor was in great form. This was quite a 
picturesque and romantic ending to their afternoon’s diver- 
sion. In the woods he had lifted up his voice and sang; 
and now, fronting the open bay, he sang; and the burden of 
his song, shrill as it might be, was the praise of young Jes- 
sie, the Flower of Dunblane. He might just as well have 
said Duntroone: they all knew. 

“Is lovely young Jessie, 
Is lovely young Jessie, 
Is lovely young Jessie, the Flower of Dunblane ”— 
thus he skirled away, with many gay flourishes, until they 
were nearing the town, when decorum demanded silence. 

And of course the first eo they did when they got into 
Campbell Street was to go and report themselves to the wid- 
ow; and the first person they saw—or at least the most con 
spicuous—when they entered the little parlor, wae Jack 
Ogilvie, the purser of the Aros Castle. Barbara seemed to 
waken out of a dream. 


CHAPTER XX. 
AN INTRUDER. 


“ Anp how are you yourself, Mr. McFadyen?” said Ogil- 
vie, when he had paid his respects to the two girls, and re- 
sumed his seat. ‘‘ I’m glad to see by the newspaper that you 
can hold your own at the Council—that you're not afraid of 
the Provost himself.” 

Now there was a kind of gay assurance—a happy-go-lucky 
fashion of making himself at home—about the young man 
that the councillor keenly resented; but at the same time this 
compliment to his courage in debate somewhat mollified 
Peter. 

‘**’}l not deny,” said he, sententiously, “ that there are oc- 
casions when it is one’s duty to stand by one’s opinions, even 
at the risk of being considered quarrelsome. hen a man 
has convictions he must maintxin them. And I have never 
budged from my position that with regard to the water sup- 
ply, Lech-a-Voulle is the only and proper loch—” 

** What is this your Gaelic Choir are after?” Jack Ogilvie 
asked, turning lightly to Jess Maclean. 

“T have not heard of anything, then,” she answered. 

“Oh, they are meditating great doings,” said he. “It ap- 
pears that a number of members of the Glasgow Choir are 
coming through ; and your Choir want to entertain them—a 
concert and bali, or something of the sort; and they have 
already asked me to act as M.C. Well, I was not quite sure 
to say yes or no, when I remembered that Miss Barbara had 
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promised me a dance on the first opportunity of the kind, 
and of course that decided me.” £ 

ae eyes were turned to Barbara, with a 
inquiry. here had Barbara learnt to dance? And how 
could this conversation between her and the Purser have 
taken place? The girl herself, showing the greatest distress 
and confusion, was silent. 

** Ay, and where did you find a dancing-master at Knock- 
alanish ?” asked Mrs. Maclean,smilin -naturedly enough. 

But Barbara seemed to consider the question a taunt. 

“There's plenty on the island can dance very well,” said 
she, ‘‘and the one can show the other.” 

So the mystery remained a mystery; for Jack Ogilvie, 
jana that his chance remark bad caused some trouble, 

mmediately came to her rescue and turned the conversation 
into another channel. Moreover, he could talk well. Be- 
fore securing his present employment be had made many 
voyages, and seen many places and things; he had an abun- 
dance of amusing experiences; he was accustomed, because 
of his looks and his pleasant manners, to be made much 
of; he chatted away—to Mrs. Maclean, to Jess, to Bar- 
bara—freely and cheerfully, and as one who knew he was 
welcome. All this but increased the councillor’s profound 
chagrin. What right had this intruder to come into the 
sacred circle? There was an air of audacious youth about 
him that was in itself offensive. Then Mr. McFadyen, who 
was accustomed to boast of his knowledge of the world, 
found himself driven into a narrow and cramped little pro- 
vincial corner by this gay conversationalist who had been 
everywhere and had seen everything. What was the use of 
vaunting Ben-Nevis and Ben-Cruachan before one who had 
beheld the pale snows of Mount Etna towering above the 
burnt and torrid slopes of Sicily? What was the use of 
talking about the Government gunboat just come into the 
bay to one who had watched a Mediterranean squadron 
steam into the Pirweus? The hilly semicircle of Duntroone 
looked well enough as one came sailing into the harbor; but 
perhaps it was hardly so impressive as the domes and mina- 
rets and gardens of Stamboul seen from across the waters of 
the Golden Horn. And though Mr. Boyd's cairngorms were 
no doubt very fine, and his settings of leas stones ingenious 
and intricate, — could not well be compared with the 
treasures of Royal palaces and museums which this young 
man had carelessly visited in his various wanderings. And 
the worst of it was that he had no swagger about him. He 
had no need of swagger; he was too handsome, too good- 
humored, too used to favoring glances and smiles. And, 
alas! he was dowered with the terrible dower of youth, that 
is so merciless in its victories. 

But if the councillor fretted and fumed in his provincial 
corner, that was not the mood in which Barbara Maclean, 
who had entirely recovered from her momentary confu- 
sion, sat and listened to all this easy, brilliant discursive 
talk. Never before had she had such an opportunity of 
studying Ogilvie’s appearance, of observing all those elc- 
gancies and refinements and perfections that in her eyes ap- 

to separate him from the rest of mankind. New 
fascinations, new attractions, were every moment being re- 
vealed to her. For example, his hair, that was of a light 
golden-brown, with something more than a tendency to curl, 
was cut particularly short about the nape of the neck; but, 
short as it was, there was no suggestion of stubble; on the 
contrary, it lay about in little silken waves on the fair and 
sun-tanned skin. His laugh, too, was honest and unaffect- 
ed; it seemed to be the expression of a naturally happy 
temperament; life appeared to go well with him. And of 
course Jack Ogilvie, whatever he might be talking or laugh- 
ing about, could not but be conscious of the presence of an 
extremely pretty girl, who, besides, paid him rapt attention; 
and if he did not exactly lay himself out to captivate, at 
least he had no thought of hiding his light under a bushel. 
The councillor, disappointed and angry, had relapsed into a 
sullen silence. 

But Mr. McFadyen had his innings when the dazzling 
sun- fod had departed. 

«There is nothing I despise so much,” he declared, with 
emphasis, ‘‘as a flippant young man. For where there is 
flippancy there is no a and where there is no depth 
there is no stabeelity; and where there is no stabeelity there 
can be nothing to look forward to but the downward road to 
wreck and ruin. The creature of a summer day—a fluff of 
a candle—a butterfly blown by the wind! I appeal to you. 
Mrs. Maclean,” he went on, earnestly. ‘“‘ What would hap- 
pen to us if we took no heed of the serious interests of life? 
Look at the questions that press close on us—look at the 
water supply—look at vaccination—look at the housing of 
the poor ; did ye see the last report?” 

“‘ Indeed I did,” said the little widow. ‘‘ And I was just 
shocked to see the rate of infant immortality—it’s fearful to 
think of—” 

“*Did not I say so—did not I say so?” he exclaimed—as 
though he had discovered some dark connection between 
Jack Ogilvie and that Herodian slaughter. ‘‘If we do not 
face the problems of existence, we perish; it’s the one thing 
or the other; gallivanting about like a butterfly will not do. 
The world’s not made up of idleness and amuseinent—” 

At this point Mr. McFadyen stopped. It may have oc- 
curred to him that he was entirely on the wrong tack. For 
had he not consistently been, especially before these youn 
folk, the foremost champion of all sorts of gayeties at 
sports and pastimes, and anxious to display his own pro- 
ficiency therein? These gloomy preachments did not be- 
come one who excelled in the ful varsoviana, who sang 
** When other lips” with touching pathos, who could throw 
the hammer against any of the younger men, or drive a ball 
from the Pinnacle right on to the next green. Happily, at 
this moment, Barbara stepped in to afford him the means of 
retrieving his error. 

“* If the Gaelic Choir are to have dancing,” said she, “ will 
it be in the Drill Hall?” 

‘* Ah, there, now,” rejoined the councillor, with some re- 
turn of his ordinary buoyancy; ‘‘ there, now, will be a fine 
evening; and no doubt it will be in the Drill Hall; and I 
should not wonder if the G w Choir gave us some part- 
singing before the dance. Of course, it may be presump- 
tious in me to assume that I am to be invited—” 

“They could not do without ye, Mr. McFadyen!” cried 
the widow. 

‘** But if all goes well,” continued the councillor, modest- 
ly, ‘‘I hope to have Miss Jessie and her cousin under my 
escort, just as we were before.” 

‘‘And this time,” said Barbara, glancing somewhat ner- 
vously from the one to the other, ‘‘ this time will we wait a 
little while for the dancing?” 

**Oh, yes, if you would like,” the widow responded, with 
her usual magnanimity. ‘‘I will trust to Mr. McFadyen to 
look after you both and bring you safe home.” Almost im- 
mediately thereafter, with some trifling excuse, Barbara left 





those others to themselves; she crossed the street, went up 
the stair, and entered the house; and there she made straight 
for her own room, and for the two drawers in which lay the 
odds and ends of millinery she had managed to acquire since 
the occasion of Mrs. McAskill’s ball 

Apparently the handsome young Purser had found the 
hour or so he had passed in Mrs. Maclean’s parlor pleasant 
enough: for he got into the way of looking in of an even 
ing, especially when he had any intelligence to convey about 
the visit of the Glasgow Choir; while Barbara, under pre 
text that she wished to learn how to become useful in the 

p, went regularly over at the close of each day, whoever 
might chance to call. On the other hand, Allan Henderson 
was conspicuously he was busy about the starting 
and he was keen to have all things well 
bringing his budget of news to this little 

Perhaps, if success were assured, or even 
le, Barbara might be attracted? Hitherto 
she had shown the interest in his doings; but per 
chance schemes might win her attention? And 
she knew spurring him on—she knew what hopes 
he had formed; it might be that this future to which he was 
looking she would recognize as also het own 
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“*PIVE MINUTES GONE OUT 


At length one evening the schoolmaster, his brain a chaos 
of wild anticipations, went along to the tobacconist's shop, 
and entered, and tapped at the partly opened door of the 
parior 

**Come in, Allan,” the widow called at once 

But already he had perceived that a stranger was there— 
a stranger in one sense, though of course every one in Dun 
troone knew by sight the Purser of the Aros Castle. 

“Where have you been all this while?’ continued Mrs. 
Maclean, cheerfully. ‘‘ We were thinking of sending round 
the bellman to find you out. And surely you know Mr. 
Ogilvie?” 

The two young men nodded—the one lightly and care- 
lessly, the other stiffly enough 

“ And is the rain off yet?” she asked again—for there was 
an awkward pause. 


Allan made some kind of answer. Already his mind was 
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filled with vague misgivings. This stranger appeared to be 
but little of a stranger; he seemed to be on the most friendly 
and familiar terms with everybody; he had installed him- 
self and made himself at home in a surprisingly short time. 
And what now happened, simple as the incident was, only 
served to increase the schoolmaster’s nebulous apprehen- 
81008. 

“Oh, was it raining when you came in?” Barbara said, in 
a very amiable way, to Ogilvie. Therewith she crossed over 
to the peg on which he had hung his cap, and she took 
down the cap and examined it. ‘‘ Yes, indeed,” said she. 
‘‘ And how careless you are!” With that she went and got 
a cloth; she brought the cap along to the gasalier; and very 
carefully she polished the two brass buttons and the narrow 
band of glazed leather. It was a good-natured little action, 
perhaps of no import; but in the eyes of Allan Henderson 
this betrayal of sympathetic interest, on the part of one 
ordinarily so reserved and indifferent, was of startling sig- 
nificance. As for Ogilvie, he only laughed. 


‘*In my trade,” said he, ‘‘ we don’t mind a few drops of 
water, whether salt or fresh.” 

‘* But when you are on shore, you should do as shore-folk 
do,” she said; and thereupon she went and returned the cap 


TEN,’ SAID THE STATION-MASTER.” 


to its peg. Henderson remembered afterwards that he had 
never seen her figure look so bewitchingly graceful as when 
she was holding the brass buttons up to the gas-light, the 
better to polish them and the glazed leather band. 

No, it was not Jack Ogilvie, Purser of the Aros Castle, 
who was the stranger; it was he, Allan Henderson, who 
found himself, or imagined himself to be, a stranger. He 
felt himself isolated and companionless; his poor little bud- 
get of news, so all-important to himself, neither asked for 
nor thought of; all the talk was of the festivities in connec- 
tion with the forth-coming visit of the Glasgow Choir. Jess, 
it is true, would occasionally try to say a word or two to him, 
or would proffer him the matches, or the like; but he was 
proud and hurt; it was in stern silence that he listened to 
all this babblement about dancing and partners and dress. 
Strangest thing of all, it was Barbara—Barbara the apathetic 
and morose—who was now most animated; her liquid dark 
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blue eyes were full of life, her parted lips smiling, a pleased 
and eager interest givinga fresh bloom to her complexion. 

‘*I amsure the waltz country-dance is as pretty as any,” 
she was saying. 

‘* Yes, when you have plenty of good waltzers,” Ogilvie 
interposed, with a laugh. 

*“ And the figure is so simple,” she continued, addressing 
him alone; ‘there is no difficulty in trying to remember. 
But the figures of the quadrille—and worse still, the figures 
of the Lancers—well, who can remember them?” 

‘* Who?” he repeated, gayly. ‘‘ Why, your partuer, to be 
sure! That’s his business. You should be taken through 
a quadrille without 2 moment’s trouble; it’s for your part- 
ner to tell you what is coming next. That is the good for- 
tune of being a a lady—everything is done for you— 
you have no bother. But I’m afraid that what is considered 
the best use of a dance in the great houses in London would 
not be practicable at the Drill Hall. A couple of partners 
wouldn't find it easy to ‘sit out,’ and have a confidential 
chat by themselves—unless they went down the steps into 
the lane, and that would be awkward, among the mud, with 
perhaps an arriving carriage or two—” 

‘But surely Mr. McFadyen will see that everything is 


done in a proper way,” observed Mrs. Maclean, not quite un 
derstanding the point. ‘‘It would be a great pity if the 
young people were not allowed to enjoy themselves—it's not 
so many chances they have in the course of the year.” 

** Oh, yes, you may trust the councillor,” said Ogilvie, 
lightly. ““‘ All the financial questions have been intrusted to 
him, and the refreshment department as well; though there 
will be nothing so grand as what the McAskills gave, for a 
hotel-keeper has a lot of servants, and knows how to do 
things.” 

* 1 am sure no one will be busier than yourself, Mr. Ogil- 
vie,” said Barbara, with approving eyes. ‘‘ For I remember 
at the other dance you were looking after every one—” 

** Busy?’ saidhe. ‘‘ But not too busy to remember prom- 
ises, and you've promised me a dance, Miss Barbara, and 
maybe we'll make it into two or three. McFadyen is a des- 
perate man for the dancing; he'll be glad enough to stay on; 
and you hurried away far too soon last time. This time we 
must treat you better; and you'll not be flying off just when 
the fun is going to begin.” 

‘‘And you, now, Allan, my lad,” put in the widow, with 
the most kindly intention, “are you not thinking of going 
with them? The life of a young man should not be altogeth- 
er made up of books and classes.” 

The black look on Allan’s face was blended now with an 
active displeasure. 

“No, no,” said he, impatiently. ‘‘ Let them that can en- 
joy such amusements do so, ond welcome; there’s no blame 
tothem. But other folks bave other ways—that is all.” 

And thereupon he rose from his seat to take his Jeave. 
The widow urged him to remain, but he refused, with stiff 
courtesy. Jess alone followed him into the front shop. 

‘**What is it that has vexed you, Allan?” she +m | with 
direct frankness. 

‘There are some things in human nature that I do not un- 
derstand yet,” he replied, and that dark and absent look on 
his face was as sombre asever. ‘‘ And perhaps I shall never 
be able to understand them. Good-night, Jessie!” 

He held out his hand for a moment, and she pressed it. As 
he left, her gentle gray eyes followed him, and there was 
more than sympathetic concern in them. She did not at 
once return to the parlor. 

Outside, the rain was still falling heavily, and there was a 
cold wind blowing in from the sea. The schoolmaster was 
grateful for this stinging wet that struck about his ears; it 
seemed to bewilder him in some kind of way, and to repress 
and chill down the hot turmoil of his brain. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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MISSING THE TRAIN. 
A Wialogue. 


Piace: Grand Central Station. Harlem waiting-room. 
Time: A spring morning. The hands of the sation clock 
potnt exactly to eleven. 

Enter breathlessly Mr. and Mrs. Scott, just as the doorkeeper 
slams the door leading to the train. 


Mrs. 8. (rushing excitedly toward the doorkeeper). Open 
that door instantly. You must let us through. 

Doorkeeper. Too lat now, ma'am. Train's gone. 

Mrs. 8. (firmly). Then we must catch it, tell you we 
must go. It’s a breakfast, and we shall be too late. 

Doorkeeper. No use, ma'am. I can’t let you through, uot 
if it was a dinner. 

Mr. 8. (laying his hand on Mrs. Scott's arm and speaking 
mildly). Caroline, don’t you see the train isn’t there? We've 
missed it; that’s all; and there's nothing to do but to wait. 

Mrs. 8. (wildly). Ob, but we must do something—drive 
out in a carriage, telegraph—something! Don’t you see? 
Breakfast is at twelve, and we shall be late. 

Mr. 8S. Yes, my dear, I do see that clearly. Since the 
next train doesn’t go until 12.30, we shall be late. But sit 
down. [Drawing her towards a seat. 

Mrs. 8. Oh, don’t talk to me about sitting down! Go and 
see if there isn’t another train on some other road. No; wait. 
Telegraph first that we've missed the train and will take the 
next one. Then try to get another train. 

Mr. 8. Certainly, my dear, all in time. I'll telegraph if 
you say so, and perhaps we can find a train on the New 

laven road. At any rate, sit down over here and let’s see 
about it 

Mrs. 8S. Oh, but do hurry, Franklin; do something quick! 
We may be missing that train on the New Haven road this 
very instant. 

[Mr. Scott leads his wife to a seat, and after bestowing a 
Sew soothing pats vpon her arm, starts off. 

Mrs. 8. (calling after him as he gues). Franklin! 

Mr. 8. (looking back). Yes, dear. 

Mrs. 8S. Come here! i. 8. turns back. 

Mrs. 8. (impressively). Franklin, it was all my fauit. 

Mr. 8. It's nobody’s fault, dearest. 

Mrs. 8. It is somebody's fault. It’s mine. 
my back hair three times. 

Mr. S. Well, dear, you needn't blame yourself so. 
didn’t mean to be late. 
helped it 

Mrs. 8. (sharply). Don’t try to lure me out of my misery, 
Franklin. I will have the comfort of blaming myself. 
You'd excuse yourself that way if you had been the guilt 
one, and I should tell you that you were a wretched comin, 

Mr. S. (mildly). Yes, my dear, I suppose you would—at 


I took down 


’ You 
You wouldn't if you could have 


least— I suppose I should better find out about the New 
Haven trains first. Don’t worry, Caroline; we may be able 
to get there in time for breakfast yet. Goes out. 


[Mrs. Scott sits an instant, then rises and walks nervously 
about, consulting the various timetables on the walls. 
A few minutes elapse, and then Mr. Scott reappears. 

Mrs. 8S. (hurrying towards him). There is another train, 
Franklin? 

Mr. 8. (shaking his head). No, dear; the next train on that 
road leaves at 1.30 

Mrs. 8. (sinking limply into the nearest seat). Oh, Franklin, 
you are so thoughtless! Why did you look so cruelly hope- 
ful when you came in? You might know I would just han 
on your looks until you could tell me. I feel exactly as bad 
as if we had missed the train. 

Mr. 8. But, Caroliue, do be reasonable ; there wasn’t any 
train to miss. 

Mrs. 8. Oh, I know that. But that doesn’t make the least 
difference. Don't you suppose I have any imagination? 

Mr. 8. (patiently). I think I do you justice, Caroline. Now 
suppose we talk about telegraphing. 

Mrs. 8. What! Haven't you telegraphed yet? 

Mr. 8. 1 don't see the use in telegraphing at all. We shall 
get there before a telegram could with their leisurely delivery. 

Mrs. 8. it isu’t the telegram; it’s the being able to say, the 
instant we arrive, that we telegraphed. That will at least 
show that we did not sit down in utter helplessness. 

Mr. 8. Well, then, shall I say that we have missed our 
train, and will come on the next? 

Mrs. 8S. (with an air of deep resignation). Say whatever you 
please, dear; Z'm not going. 

Mr. 8. Not going at all? 

Mrs. 8S. Certainly not. You will telegraph that I’m ill— 
dead—have the small-pox—anything that will cover the real 
reason. It would be different if 1 knew the Warringtons in 
the very least. But do you suppose I'm going to walk in 
among perfect strangers an hour late for breakfast, and 
smilingly explain that l—méssed the train? 

Mr. 8. But I don't see anything so shocking in telling 
the simple truth and throwing ourselves upon their mercy. 

Mrs. 8. Mercy! don’t talk of mercy at such a time as that! 
Z've given dinners, and J know the awful anguish of the ten 
minutes while you're waiting for a late guest to come, with 
one eye prowling down in the kitchen to see if the dinner 
is drying, and the other smiling at your guests. I wonder 
it doesn’t utterly wreck the nerves of women who entertain 
a great deal. Think of Mrs. Warrington’s having a whole 
hour of that torture, and then our daring to ask for mercy! 
No, indeed, I shall never go. I shall never meet the War- 
ringtons now. It’s all over (resignedly), though I've wanted 
to so long. 

Mr. 8. Yes, it may all be as dreadful as you say, Caro- 
line, but how will your being ill help matters out? 

Mra. 8. Franklin, to be ill is one’s misfortune, but to miss 
a train is a sip. It’s like forgetting to go entirely. It can 
never be forgiven. 

Mr. S. Well, however that may be, I know Warrington, 
and I'll answer for him. Woy, Caroline, he’s the easiest 
= in all the world to get on with. 

Mrs. 8S. I dare say he may have been. But don’t presume 
on a mere bachelor acquaintance with a man to say what he 
is afterward. Neither of us has ever seen Mrs Warrington, 
= anyway, things are very different when a man's mar- 
ri 


p Mr. 8. Very true, my dear; I had forgotten that for an 
nstant. 

Mrs. 8. (eweetly). Don't be any more brutal than you can 
help, Franklin. Can't you realize what has happened? 
We—have—missed—the—train. We—shall—be—late—for 
—breakfast. We—can—never—be—forgiven. 

Mr. 8. (eagerly). Ave you really going, after al), Caroline? 

Mrs. 8. Certainly I am. least we can do now is to 


go and face the music. We've brought it all on ourselves, 
and we must take the consequences. 
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Mr. 8. (getting up). Then shall I telegraph that we will 
come up on the first train? 

Mrs. 8. (hastily). Oh, goodness, no! Not the first one. We 
must at least take the second one, so we sha’n’t come plump 
in upon them while they’re still at breakfast; that’s a 


so embarrassing. Or, whe should stay = home aad te 

graph, you might finish that story you’re writing; or (eagerly) 
or Pranklin, you nt go out alone on the next train and 
say I'm very ill, you just came out to make a little call 


and explain— 

Mr. 8. (with scorn). A likely story! And, besides, suppose 
when I get there I find they have guessed that we 
our train, and have waited breakfast for the next one? 

Mrs. 8. Franklin Scott, for a man who loves to be com- 
fortable, you can think up the most uncomfortable things. 
Besides (with a groan), that’s probably just what they will 
do. J should. 

Mr. 8. But we can’t seem to suppose that. 

Mrs. S. Oh no! we must wait over one train at least. 
That will show that we have waited out of deference to 
their peace of mind—about not disturbing the breakfast, 
you know—but that we really wished to come, and so came 
at the earliest moment when we felt we might. 

Mr. 8. Exactly, my dear; I am sure they will understand. 
As I said, Warrington is the best of fellows, and I don’t 
doubt he has missed trains himself, especially since he is 
married. 

Mrs. S. Oh! I didn’t think you'd taunt me this way, 
Franklin, when you said yourself I couldn't help it. 

A pause, during which Mrs. Scott tugs nervously at 
glove, and the tears gather on her eyelashes. 

Mr. 8. (hastily). Taunt you, my dear wife! Do I ever 
taunt you? The very fact that I spoke of—of—wives, Car- 
oline, showed I'd forgotten that you— 

Mrs. 8. But you said I didn’t— 

Mr. 8S. —bad wrongfully accused yourself. (Sits down by 
her side.) My dear little girl— 

Mrs. 8. No, you never do. I do the taunting, and you 
are an angel, and 1 love you more— 

Mr. 8. (hastily). Of course you do. That’s right, my dear. 
Now (pulling out his watch), it’s just half past eleven. The 
train will go at two. I propose that we get out of this 
stuffy place as soon as possible, and go over to the Murray 
Hill, where I can get you some newspapers and order some 
luncheon. 

Mrs. 8. Order juncheon? 

Mr. 8. Why, certainly. We've missed the breakfast, and 
we can’t go till night without eating, can we? 

Mrs. S. But when the Warringtons ask us if we've had 
anything to eat, I don’t think we ought to say we have. It 
will look so unfeeling. As if we had been thinking about 
nothing else but luncheon all the time they were enduring 
that horrible suspense. 

Mr. S. Then suppose we tell them that we haven't lunched? 

Mrs. 8S. Oh dear! can’t you see, Franklin, that we are do- 
ing exactly the wrong thing to go at all? The mere fact 
that there are so many difficulties in the way of —_— the 
truth shows that we ought not to tell it—this once. If you 
would only do as I ask, and go out alone, and say I am ill— 
I really am now—everything would be easy, no one the 
wiser. 

Mr. 8. But you wanted to be brave enough to face— ~- 

Mrs. S. That's precisely it, Franklin. I wanted to be, but 
I’m not. I’ve failed—failed utterly—at the critical moment, 
and even you can’t expect impossibilities of me. 

Mr. S. Well, my dear, I'll go alone if you really wish it; 
but if I go I must have something to eat. 

Mrs. 8. (loftily). Very well; go and eat, then. 
here. 

Mr. S. (in amazement). 
in this bad air. 

Mrs. 8S. Lhope I shall. I deserve to. I shall stay here 
and be just as miserable as I can till our train goes. It’s the 
very least I can do. 

Mr. 8. (decidedly). You will do nothing of the kind, Caro- 
line. You will go with me like a Christian, and eat a good 
square meal, and then— 

(Mrs. 8. slowly pulls up her coat and rises. They move 
toward the door. 

Mrs. S. (reluctantly). Well, Franklin, 1'll go, just to please 
you; and I suppose it is best, after all. You've been very 
patient with me, dear, and I feel that you're the sweetest- 
tempered thing in all the world; but, oh, I wish you were 
not so horribly lacking in an instinct for misery! 

[They go out together. 


Same place two hours later. Re-enter Mr. and Mrs. Scott. 

Mrs. 8. (hesitating). But you know it really isn’t decided 
yet that I’m to go. 

Mr. 8. (somewhat wearily). No, 1 don’t know. 
you were going. 

Mrs. 8. But didn’t you understand at the last that I had 
made up my mind not to go? 

Mr. 8. Oh yes, 1 understood that. That’s how I knew 
you would go. 

Mrs. 8. (aftily). Is that why you tried to accuse me of 
deliberate treachery a little while ago? 

Mr. 8. (in amazement). Deliberate what? 

Mrs. 8. (firmly). Deliberate and infamous treachery, be- 
cause I wanted waffles for luncheon. 

Mr. 8. My dear, I only expressed surprise that you should 
order waffles when they always make you ill. 

Mrs. 8. No, Franklin, that may be all your words would 
have bo poe to others, but I, who know at once all your 
shades of meaning, to say nothing of your thoughts, saw in- 
stantly that you wished to imply that I was deliberately 
asking for waffles on purpose <= ill, and so have a good 
excuse for not going out to the Warringtons, after all. 

Mr. 8. My dear Caroline,1 give you my word of honor 
such an idea never entered my head for an instant. 

Mrs. 8S. But it must have, because I’m not in the least 
suspicious, as you know, and yet I instantly caught the 
accusation in what you said. 

Mr. S. In what I did not say, Caroline. 

Mrs, 8. Whether you said it or not, there it was, for it 
came straight into my mind. You know, Franklin, it has 
just been proven that thoughts are things—not mere mental 
abstractions, but rea/ things, like persons, oranimals, or—or— 
just things. That’s what the psychologists all say. And if 
this real th came into my mind, it must have come from 
somewhere—from somebody else’s mind, you know ; and it 
couldn’t have been the waiter’s, because he didn’t know 
about it, so it must have been yours— 

. Train for Woodlawn, Mount Vernon, and 
Cranford! 


Mrs. 8. Isn’t that our train he’s calling, Franklin? 
Mr. 8. It is, if you have settled that it is, my dear. 
[They move toward the door. 


I shall sit 


Here! Why, you'll faint away 


I thought 
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Vor. XXVII., No. 10. 


Mrs. 8. Wait a minute, Franklin. Where is Mr. War- 
pin da va of mk Let us be quite certain we 
are ore we ; r. ‘n several pockets, 
and loiajoand Goruinpiod tetter, ahidh he hata te Mion. 
Scott. opens it and reads: **. ... hope you haven't forgot- 
ten us..h'm, h’m.. forget that we've never called. . h’m, 
h’m [turns the sheet]. ..take the eleven-o’clock train for 
= be Har Se . was totes ees 
—h’m— ape, a in Scott! ( imply into a 
seat and looks at Mr. 8. aghast.) " 

m ~~ 8. (excitedly). What—what in the world now, Caro- 
ne 

Mrs. 8. Look here! | do believe this 2 is a 9! 

Mr. Soames closely at the sheet). Well, i’s a most in- 
famous figure of any kind, but, by Jove, I believe it i a 9. 

Mrs. 8S. Then it’s next week, the nineteenth, instead of to- 
day, ~ = ot we're ype? ae 

ir. S (rising a iggt is into his coat pockets). 
Well—1il—beblow i ‘ ; 
of ( i rs. 8.’s . Your train, ma’am. 

All aboard! ~ “ 


Mrs. 8. (with great dignity). Never mind; we've decided 
not to go. HeLen WATTERSON. 


STUDENT LIFE AT ROYAL HOLLOWAY. 
BY ELIZABETH C. BARNEY. 


Na long ago I visited a college for women, which claims 
to cover more ground than any other college building in 
the world, How this claim is justified I will leave the reader 
to judge for herself when I have placed before her as well as 
I can the picture of the colossal structure known as Holloway 
College. The British Museum is not as long as this col- 
lege is broad, and either Westminster Abbey or St. Paul's 
can nestle snugly within its dimensions, only making up in 
height what they lose by comparison in length and breadth. 
This enormous institution is situated at Egham, in the 
county of Surrey, and was founded by Mr. Thomas Hollo- 
way, at a total cost of nearly £1,000,000, in order that women 
of the upper middle classes might have access to the highest 
education that the nation can afford. His ultimate object 
was the growth of a true university for women, of which 
the present coMege was to be the nucleus, and which he de- 
sired should one day be endowed with power from the 
crown to confer its own degrees, being in the mean time en- 
abled to qualify for degrees at the existing universities for 


men. 

Mr. Holloway’s idea of separate degrees for women may 
or may not seem a mistake to those who believe in absolute 
identity of education in its tests and in its awards for mea 
and women alike, but, for all that, his thought was none the 
less lofty, and none the less princely were his arrangements 
for its accomplishment. 

On a morning in early December I alighted from the train 
at Egham, a little vill about an hour out of London, and 
skirting close to the historic any of Runnymede, not five 
miles from Windsor Castle. The college crowns the sum- 
mit of a high hill lying a little beyond the town, and its 
huge red brick buildings and — towers and turrets could 
be seen rising above the trees while I was still approachin 
in the train. As it was about two miles from the station, 
engaged a cab, and was soon driving slowly up the hill along 
a quaint old village street, with its yellow brick cottages 
covered with vines andivy. High walls of stone or brick 
bordered the road, sometimes alternating with hedges of 
holly or box. Erelong we came to the red brick wall 
which marked the domains of the college, and were soon 
passing through the great iron gates thrown open by the 
portress, and along one of the many concrete drives bordered 
with turf to the entrance around the corner. On the right, 
just at the turn, there rose a steep bank or terrace, above 
which could be seen the nets of several tennis-courts and ‘he 
goals of a hockey-ground. Evidently the college did not 
believe in all work, no play. On the left lay the huge struc- 
ture of red brick faced with gray-stone. An array of tall or- 
namental chimneys, interspersed with dormer-windows, broke 
the great expanse of sloping rvof rising above a substructure 
three stories in height. Pavilions of clustered turrets at the 
corners and in the centre of the facades gave variety and a 
good architectural effect to the structure as a whole. The 
principal entrance, kept for state occasions and distinguished 
personages, faced the gates,and gave ingress to an inner quad- 
rangle through a gateway peer | under the great clock tower 
which crowned central pavilion of the facade. The ordi- 
nary entrance for residents and visitors was at the side,a mere 

int in the apparently unending pers ve of this the 
onger elevation of the building. A maid opened the door, 
and I ste _- from a large vestibule into a corridor whose 
end I oval not see without a telescope, and after a walk of 
some five or ten minutes—or so it seemed to me—at length 
arrived at the extremity, occupied by the apartments of the 
principal. I was shown into a pleasant drawing-room, 
whose position in the extreme corner of the building gave it 
an odd and picturesque shape, where the turrets formed cir- 
cular alcoves full of windows, presenting views in all the 
three directions possible. In a few minutes a sweet unpre- 
tending little woman entered—ouve whom you would hardly 
ex to find at the head of so large and complex an estab- 
lishment—and with a few cordiul words of welcome showed 
me to my room. 

The luncheon hour came before long, and while walking to 
the dining-room Miss B—— had time to explain and illustrate 
the plan of the college in detail. 

It forms an unbroken oblong rectangle 550 feet long by 
876 feet wide, built up around an inner court, which is di- 
vided into two equal quadrangles (256182) by a cross- 
building or wing running parallel to the two shorter ends of 
the structure connecting the two longer sides. The lat- 
ter run north and south, and are devoted to students’ and 

rofessors’ rooms and class-rooms, and are considerably more 
ofty than the cross-structures. Of these the one nearest the 
gates, facing north, forms the front fagade of the building, 
and contains the chapel and picture-gallery, divided from 
one another by the aforesaid gateway under the central pa- 
vilion and clock tower. The central cross-block contains 
the dining-hall and kitchen, and the third, at the lower and 
southern extremity, is given up to the museums and library 
on the main floor, and to music and practising rooms, gym- 
nasium, racquet-court, and lecture-theatre in the basemeut ; 
each of these blocks also is divided in halves by central 
towers and pavilions, containing the private rooms of pro- 
fessors and heads of departments. The college can ac- 
commodate about three hundred students, and has in all 
more than one thousand rooms. The architectural effects of 
the u and lower quadrangle are very good, the two par- 
allel of each, which run east and west across the build- 
ing, being bordered by handsome clusters of Ionic columns 

















and su a roof or u ZZa 
Se fe, 
the ¢. or ’s rangle, er ran- 
gle contains a group Ges tonne ond his wife. The two 


uadrangles are connected by flights of steps leading u 
. through the central pavilion of the middle cross-block. ee 

But we have been all this time walking to lunch, a pro- 
a which made us traverse one end and half the side of 
the Iding, as the ty te occupied that half of the 
central wing which lay on the side opposite the western cor- 
ridor, whose southern extremity contained the principal’s 
apartments. We accordingly had to through the libra 
and museums, fitted up with ha carved oak boo 
and specimen cases reaching nearly to the lofty ceiling, and 
alternating with windows, which were placed high up in the 
wall, and thus also allowed an unbroken row of cases under- 
neath. These cases are as yet very thinly provided with 
books and specimens, for this great creation is barely seven 

ears old, but the largest collections would still look small 
n apartments of their size. We reached the end at last, and, 

turning into the eastern corridor, soon entered the dining-hall. 
This great room is one hundred feet long by thirty feet wide 
and thirty feet high, and is done in white panelling, plain on 
the walls between the large full-length windows, but highly 
ornamental on the semicircular ceiling, from which long rows 
of electric-light bulbs hung suspended. Indeed, the entire 
building, even to the smallest private room, is lighted with 
electricity, and the corridors and public apartments are also 
heated with steam. One long row of tables stood crosswise 
along the middle of the hall and at right angles to the mis- 
tress’s table, which was raised on a platform in the centre of 
one side. From this vantage-ground I watched the girls 
come in by twos and threes and take their places at their re- 
spective tables, each of which was presided over by a lec- 
turer. The principal professors and heads of departments 
and all invited guests share the head table with the mistress. 
The tables soon filled, and being widely —_— ga-e the 
great hall the appearance of — crowded, although the stu- 
dents number only ninety-four in all. This, however, is a 
large roll-eall for only the seventh year of a woman’s college 
in England. Lunch is a very informal meal at Holloway, 
no servants being in attendance. Students and teachers help 
themselves to the dishes laid ready to hand, and, the meal 
over, each student is free to be excused when she pleases. 

After lunch I was put in charge of a student and taken to 
see the me pee ‘We walked and we walked and 
we walked,” as the old nursery tale goes, ‘‘until we came” 
to the gallery, far at the opposite end of Miss B——’s corri- 
dor, occupying, as I said above, the western half of the front 
or northern cross-block. The collection contains many fine 
pictures, valued in all at £90,000. The gallery is of the 
same dimensions as the dining-hall, except that it is fifty 
feet high instead of thirty. The ceiling is highly ornamen- 
tal, and the floor is of polished marquetrie. Here the stu- 

dents hold high festival, for the gallery is also the recreation- 
hall of the college; here they have their college dances, and 
conduct all other social events, whether public or private, 
connected with their college life. The gallery is thrown 
open to the public every Thursday afternoon, and in August 
and September on Saturday also—a privilege which was 
taken advantage of by 2600 visitors during the past year. 

The college, standing as it does on the sloping brow of a 
hill, is surrounded on three sides by broad terraces, which 
grow higher as the hill descends more rapidly, until the 
southern end forms a lofty plateau, from which the view 
over wooded hill and gently rolling meadows is beautiful in 
the extreme. On clear days one may even distinguish, far 
to the eastward, the bright roofs of the Crystal Palace gleam- 
ing on the horizon. The terraces themselves have a slight 
slope in the general direction of the hill, thus admitting of 
different elevations, approached oy broad flights of stone 
steps, the whole being laid out in the usual artificial style of 
old-time chateaux, with straight paved walks between plots 
of turf, and a heavy stone balustrade surrounding and pro- 
tecting the steeper sides. This terrace is the college race- 
course, affording a fine track around the entire building, one- 
third of a mile in circuit, The girls have a Running Club, 
which requires an entrance ‘‘examination” of each candi- 
date for election, the test being a rousing sprint around the 
college within three minutes or fail. fier this has been 
successfully passed, the condition of continued membership 
is a repetition of this performance eight times every two 
weeks, on pain of a penny fine for every run neglected. On 
stormy days the interior corridors are not a bad course, inas- 
much as each one measures one-tenth of a mile in length; 
but the college cannot be completely circled on the inside on 
account of the chapel at one end, which cuts off the connec- 
tion there between the two long sides. 

The social side of life at Royal Holloway is not neglected. 
In common-rooms and students’ private studies, by all alike, 
from maid to principal, ‘‘ tea” is observed throughout the col- 
lege as regularly as the clock strikes four. In the pretty draw- 
ing-room, where the ‘‘coals” were burning brightly on the 
hearth, Miss B—— gave me a refreshing cup, served téte-d-téte 
from her own little table, with thin slices of bread-and-butter 
and delicious cake. Tea over, another hospitable guide took 
me in charge and showed me the gymnasium, where a class 
was in session ‘‘on the horizontal bar.” After this came 
class-drill with clubs, interspersed with jumping exercises 
in situ. The girls wore uniform gymnasium suits—a 
blue flannel blouse or tunic and knickerbockers—and went 
through their drills with —— and precision. Gymnas- 
tic exercise comes twice a week, and is strictly compulsory, 
in default of a physician’s certificate to the contrary. The 
gymnasium is well fitted up with all the principal apparatus, 
and is made an important feature of the college curriculum. 
After this I returned to my room, and was left to my own 
devices until dinner at seven. 

Dinner at Holloway is quite a‘‘ function,” as always in 
England, and is entered upon with no little ceremony. All 
dress for the evening in light and dainty gowns, and en- 
ter the dining-hall in order after a manner which strikes 
consternation to the heart of the unsuspecting visitor. Miss 
B—— met me in the drawing-room, and giving me her arm, 
we proceeded to the library, where the whole college was 
drawn up in a double row along the centre aisle to receive 
the mistress, and fell in behind her, two and two, after she 
had passed. Thus we headed a long procession to_the 
dining -hall, and advanced to the head table, where Miss 
B—— remained standing until all had arrived at their places, 
when she asked the blessing and gave the signal to be seated. 
The girls have a custom of inviting one another to be their 
partners and neighbors at table in this formal entry into 
dinner, often malin engagements weeks ahead, and also 
arranging standing engagements with certain girls, their 
bosom friends or Seen companions, for certain days in the 


week. The “old girls” also turn this custom to account as 
an opportunity to show courtesy and hospitality to the new 
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students of the year, an attention which is acknowledged by 
a call on the part of the recipient. On the other hand, no 
*‘ first-year” girl presumes to invite an old student to dinner 
unless a warm friendship has arisen to melt away the bar- 
riers of college etiquette. Dinner, though very simple, is, 
of course, served in state 7 a butler, and a staff of neat 
maids in the uniform English cap and apron, with shoulder- 
straps crossed back and front over the plain black dress. 

After dinner the band played in the drawing-room. This is 
a string orchestra of violins and ‘celli, numbering about fif- 
teen performers. The girls meet one evening a week in the 
library for practice, and enter into it more as recreation be- 
fore study than as serious work. They play very well indeed 
— and sometimes give concerts for the rest of the 
college. 


The pleasantest part of my visit was still to follow, a 
par o ag of the delightful life among the girls of this huge 
college. 

The girls have each two rooms to themselves, a bedroom 
and a sitting-room or study, on opposite sides of the corri- 


dor. The privacy and comfort of home are thus added to 
the social and intellectual interests of the college. The 
household, 


whole oe of the college is that of one lar 
living a e life as well as a college life together, and look- 
ing to the principal as to a mother for advice and help and 
friendly woes y. Miss B—— has a close personal ac- 
quaintance with each one of her many girls, thereby exert- 
ing a strong and wholesome influence over the entire col- 


lege. 

The spirit of home was nowhere more apparent than in 
the girls’ own studies, which we entered one after another. 
The cheerful fire blazing in the grate, the cozy tea table, the 
comfortable easy-chairs, the photographs and pictures on 
wall and mantel-piece, the called girlish knickknacks scat- 
tered about the room—all bespoke the home feeling, which 
one might so easily imagine overpowered in so large a 
place ; while the commodious desk—ever a constant feature 
of the rooms — strewn with books and papers, told of the 
hard work which mingled with this home life. 

Occasionally we found the occupant *‘ at home,” writing 
or studying, and then we would go in and have a pleasant 
chat over college ways and doings. Out-door sports are a 
special feature at Holloway. Tennis rejoices in three fine 
asphalt courts, and as many of turf, where the first signs of 
spring call forth the girls in troops to train for the tourna- 
ments. For Holloway exchanges challenges with other col- 
leges — Newnham or Girton or the School of Mcdicine in 
London—and not seldom comes off victor. But hockey at 
present seems to hold first place in the favor of the English 
college girl. Holloway has a fine ground, where the spring 
scrimmages around the ball must, from all accounts, be high- 
ly suggestive of petticoat football. In this, too, are match 
games arranged with college or local teams, and the day of 
the struggle becomes a gala-day for all the country - side. 
Besides these regular games, there are many other means of 
out-door amusement within reach of the girls. Long walks 
across country with some special friend, skating parties to 
the Thames, not far distant, on the other side of the village, 
or to Virginia Water, within the royal domains of Windsor, 
superseded in summer by rowing and boating—all these 
things form an impoftant part of the Holloway students’ 
life. Then, too, within the last year a large swimming-bath 
has been completely fitted up with all appliances for in- 
struction and recreation. 

Nor are in-door amusements less in vogue than out-door 
sports. There are the ‘Shakespeare evenings” and the 
‘* French evenings,” the Fire Brigade, and the Debating So- 
ciety, and a host of other more or less social events. 

The Fire Brigade is a regular drill to meet the emergen- 
cies of fire and fire-alarms. It consists of a captain and 
members, each of whom knows just what to do and where 
to go the moment the alarm is given. The captain strikes 
the alarm at any hour of the day or night, and immediately 
the corridors are alive with scurrying girls, like so many 
ants disturbed in their mounds, all rushing first to find out 
where the fire is,and then to their appointed bucket and 
apparatus. 

The Debating Society is an august body which holds its 

(Continued on page 198.) 


PRETTY PATTENS. 


E is a subject of some wonder whether the system devised 
in the Orient to keep the women from wandering far be- 
yond their thresholds, by bandaging and dwarfing their 
means of locomotion till the foot is only the stump of a foot, 
is more effective towards its end than the Louis a 
shoe is, with its high heel and its tapering toe, its insufficient 
support, and its spinal reaction. Nothing, according to 
modern ideas, makes the foot look prettier than this shoe. 
Yet the designer of the foot seemed to think differently. 
The foot was made with a heel low on the ground, with an 
arch so vaulted along and around as to support itself, with 
a broad flat end, divided into five portions, each separate, 
lying straight and playing freely. Any one may see this in 
a baby’s foot, than which certainly nothing is prettier—the 
little rosy dimpled bit of loveliness, which the mother, the 
nurse, the other children, cannot help kissing as a dear and 
beautiful part of the dear and beautiful baby, and which the 
baby struggles to get into his own mouth as soon as he can. 
The Louis Quinze—that is to say, the pointed and high-heeled 
shoe—takes this exquisite object and squeezes all the broad- 
lying toes together till they make a point, deforms them 
every one in the process, humping and shortening the mid- 
die toe on which so much of the spring of the foot depends, 
forcing the big toe backwards and bringing the whole weight 
of the body upon its base, cramping the little toe so that 
one of its joints is now cimooens- with a possibility of 
the disappearance of the others and the whole member; sup- 
rts the arch on a stiff sole that not only takes away its 
reedom, but teaches it to relinquish its self-support, relax- 
ing its —— and rendering it worthless; lifts the solid 
heel two inches from the ground, tilts the whole body for- 
ward, so that walking on account of its difficulty becomes a 
fine art, while the stomach is crowded and incapacitated b 
the lungs, and the impossibility of throwing back the shoul- 
ders deprives the lungs of fit expansion, all ease and be- 
ing thus interfered with if not destroyed, and all indepen- 
dence of movement lost,and the heel is put into such a relation 
with the spine that not only is the a thrown out of posi- 
tion, tut every step acts upon it wii spe force, doing 
it in time irreparable injury. — the woman wearing 
this shoe does not care to walk abi much, likes to stay 
at home, prefers to take the air in a carriage, and is the 
creature of drawing-rooms, with their thrice-breathed air and 
dim light; her appetite is languid, her nerves are irritable, 
and with so much force and energy repressed or unexpended 
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es 
CORRESPONDENTS 


Parmer’s Daventsr.—Tailors make wash suits like r blue check 
sam apd mong 4 very simple shirt waist and a gored skirt not quite four 
yards 

M. EB, P.—Get olive-green velvet fora collar and plastron of your brown 
dress, and have revers or a bertha of écru guipure lace as its trimming. 
If green ix not becoming, use darker brown velvet. 

. E.—Use the net as a deep apron over-skirt with wide ruffle banded 
with satin baby-ribbon. Have a round waist with added basque of the 
lace. Use pink accordion-pleated chiffon as a vest, with lace revers beside. 
Have large-topped sleeves with Jet cuffs, and use the jet girdle. 

A Sussontinen tx Fouron.— Use your “ old-fashioned skirt” as it 
is, with a waist of plain moiré or satin of the same ie. See hints 
abont new gowns in last week’s paper. Use your net over black 
satin as an —_ over-ekirt falling PF oer down the back on a black 
satin ekirt. ge the apron with a ruffle of the net t:immed with rows 
of narrow bleck satin ribbon. Have mutton-leg sleeves of satin in a full 
waist of the net over satin. Large-meshed nets are being used by some 
of the best modistes. 

M.—Use pale green satin under the white lace vest of your black silk 
waist. Add a pointed basque of the black silk made very full and show- 
ing a lining of the green satin. 

H. D.—Your sample is bine crépon. Yon will do well to have it 
d by a professional ecourer, instead of attempting it yourself. Have 
the new waist made round with a belt striped with the narrow black ribbon 

‘ou have, and make a bertha or else full gathered epaulettes of the black 
ace. The skirt need not be altered. 

Mus. R. L.—Yon will find your inquiries abont girle’ dresses answered 
in the New York Fashions of the week before last. The sailor suits wil! be 
worn again by boys in kilt#, and aiso My those in trousers. T willed cot- 
tons in stripes are for every-day wear by small boys iv kilts, with piqué 
and white serge for best wear. 

. NX. N.—We know of no book which covers the whole subject, bat 
— of the fancy-work shops sel] manuals for each kind of work sepa- 
rately. 

Ape.ine, Daisy, ann orners.—See the article “ Pleasant Ways of Enter- 
taining Friends” {n Bazan No. 7 of this year's volume. 

H#. 8.—You could probably obtain instruction in setting and decorating 
tables, etc., from a caterer. As to whether it would prove )ucrative em- 
ployment in a large city, that would depend chiefly on the energy and 
enterprise of the woman concerned. She would have to create her own 
clientéle by degrees, by finding a small opening, and then being recom- 
yy by one to anotber, and this would probably entail patient waiting 
at first. 

T. W. A.—Your professional intercourse with your patients hardly gives 
you the right to offer them social attentions, unless they have invited you 
to their houses. Afternoon teas and musical evenings are good modes of 
entertaining for bachelors. 

Counrry Sv —On no t drape your Colonial mantel—the 
“ stiff” effect you deplore is just the effect desired in Colonial decoration ; 
itisa t relief after the draped and ribbon-bowed period from which 
we are just emerging. The engraved address at the head of your letter is 
sufficient for most occasions. When desired, you can add the name of 
the city with the date at the end of your note. R ding the eating of 
a banana at table, the usual way is to remove the skin and eat the fruit 
— 2 fork, ajihough the various methods you mention are equally 
suitable 

Maaque.—Send a note or card recalling your invitations, and explaining 
that the cause of the recall is a death in the family. A recall without an 
explanation is a rudeness. 

A Sunsonisee.—Your calling-card name remaine the same as a widow 
as during your husband's life. The bequest of so many names is Oo yr eg 
unfortunate, but unavoidable. ‘The card is more square and of thin 
card-board. 

Boston.—The question of evening dress for men on Sunday is a much 
vexed one. If one is asked to a late dinner one should dress as for any 
other day. For the ordinary ~ x or high tea, follow the custom of 
your host if ay know it, otherwise go in a ~coat or cut-away. The 
dinner coat is a good compromise for these occasions. 

Constant Reaper. —The invitations sbould be issued in your mother’s 
name, or, if you have no mother, in the name of your aunt or guardian. 
You should receive with the person issuing the invitations. If you only 
want light refreshment, have bouillon, salads with delicate canbutonen 
ices with small cakes, and coffee. 

Devoren Reaper.—The name of the host upon the invitation card is 
unusual, though not incorrect. Reception toilette for such an occasion 
would be more le than elaborate evening dress. For men the lawn 
baw tied by band, is the correct thing. On no account wear the made-up 

w. 











Many.—Unless the lady is stopping in the house it is not necessary for 
her to receive with the hostess. The ladies leave the dining-room in- 
formally, without attention to precedence. If the coffee is served in the 
drawing-room, do not put your gloves on until after it has been served. 
It is desirable to accept or regret for a wedding reception. 

Ignonanoz.—One invitation may be sent to “Mr. and Mrs.,” one to 
“The Misses,” and one to “The Messrs.” If the at-home cards do not 
bear the bride’s name after marriage, they may be sent with the wedding 
invitation. Yes, remove the tissue. The bride-elect appears in public 
up to the day of her wedding if she so desires. bride should be at- 
tended. It is questionable taste to advertise the donors of wedding-gifts 
or the sup value of the articles. 

Pirpa.—Send your card of condolence as soon as you like, surely within 
ten days) Mount the embroidery with a wide band of plush ali about it, 
line with silk, and bang from a brass rod. 

M. 8.—Send your card upin any case. It is hopeless to trust the one 
servant to repeat a name correctly. Yes, you leave a card for each lady. 
To “ pay a call” is the correct phrase. .A card sent to a reception is ex- 
actly the same as if you attended in person. You should always pay a 
dinner call as soon as possible after the dinner. Also call after a ce 
within a reasonable time. 

8. S.—It is always eafe to pase professional titles in social invitations, 

Cametia.—A widow should not entertain within the year. The lessen- 
ing of the border on your card depends upon the width with which you 
started ; if very wide, lighten it in six months. There is no formula for 
congratulations; say something pleasant und graceful, indicative of good 
wishes, If you desire the man to repeat his call, you should so express 

ourself when he is leaving. You will find a reference to oil on the sea in 

Jutarch. 

Cramerre.—Do not trim your black silk skirt with knife-pleating. 
Use a lace flounce instead, or else bands of jet galloon. Make a white 
wool dress for summer either with a jacket and gored skirt to wear over 
silk waists, or else have a round seamless waist with revers and godet 
basque of white moiré. Put between the revers a China silk vest crossed 
with guipure insertions and gathered at top and bottom. 

Aw Ovp Sussortwer.—Yon will find information about cotton dresses 
in the New York Fashions on another pege of this paper. 

Batroworn.—Ap house for selling cut patterns will provide the 
pointed over-skirt, etc. Your dressmaker should be able to make It from 
the illustration. 

Aumetta.—A widow wears we ayear. Her dresses are then trimmed 
with self materials in revers, collarettes, etc., edged with dull grain 
ribbon binding, or with very narrow pipings or milliner's folds of du!! 


silk. 
M. H. 8.—Make your black silk with a round waist, opening in V shape, 


and add a short pointed ue like those described in the New York 
Fashions of Bazan No. 9. 


epaulettes over leg-o'-mutton sleeves, Line the little basque with ae 
jovely 


or pink silk. ve a plain god rt. The lace will make a 
accordion-plea' waist, belted, with puffed sleeves over black satin 
or over a color, as you may prefer. A Nght gray of white silk waist with 
narrow —— and dots of black wou be pretty with blue or 
green velvet stock and crush belt and white lace revers. 

Mas. M. E. A.—Your questions about girls’ dresses are answered in Ba- 


zax No. 8, Add a basque and ulettes of accordion-pleated sural to 
yous oy drese. The belts of to wear with blazers are quite plain 
= ight, or else they are covered with a soft bias belt a crush 


more net like the in part of your sample, and make 

satin, using the plain in the back 
and the stri netin front. Then have an accord ited waist with 
satin belt, and satin sleeves with ted Y-y at top. eleeves, 
over-ekirta, plain full ski ruffied will be used for wash 
drvases, See New York ions of this number of the Bazan. 


SprRiInG JACKET. 


For pattern and description see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Supplement 
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with cushions of corduroy or brocade to 
match, looks well in a room whose deco- 
rations are white and gray -green; and 
a black one, similarly cushioned, in the 
same room, will add another note of color 
which will be very effective. 

The so-called student chairs, with large 
wicker pouches at the sides for magazines 
and newspapers, are a recent importation 
which will be found very popular for 
piazza or library use. They cost $7 50, 
and may be upholstered with movable 
cushions for back and seat of any material 
desired, although in summer they will 
probably be liked better without 

The Moorish chair of braided rushes, 
which gives to every movement of the 
body, is still occasionally seen, and is es- 
pecially adapted to the piazza, as the 
dampness helps to preserve it and keep 
the rushes pliable. An old - fashioned 
splint-bottomed rocker may be made into 
a very comfortable seat, which at the same 
time is not lacking in beauty, by being 
treated to several coats of ebony stain. 
The wood should first be well sand-pa 
pered, so that it will take the paint, and 
when the second coat is thoroughly dry, 
an application of good varnish will give 
the necessary gloss and durability. Make 
a long pad for the back, a cushion for the 
seat, and fit a plain valance around the three sides, securing 
it to the seat cushion by lacing a cord through tiny curtain- 
rings sewed on the edge of each. 


Fig. 2.—DetTam Empromery ror Tea Ciora, Fie. 1.—Fvt1 Size. 


CHAIRS FOR HOUSE AND PIAZZA. 
N importer of Chinese and Indian goods is authority 

i for the statement that the popularity of the large, wide- 
irmed cane chair is entirely due to its appearance in one or 
two clever drawings of pretty interiors in one of the Messrs. 
Harper's publications years ago. It was seen to be so effec- 
tive and comfortable-looking that many people immediately 
wanted one or more, and in this way a large trade was de- 
veloped 

It is a great blessing to have the regular upholstered ‘‘ set 
of furniture” which formerly occupied the place of promi- 
nence in every drawing-room, superseded by artistic and 
well-made chairs which are not expensive. At the most a 
sofa and one or two upholstered pieces are all that are need- 
ed, the various forms of wooden and cane chairs serving to 
fill up the rest of the space 

Movable cushions of brocade or corduroy, or even of linen 
in rich tones of Indian-red or dark blue, give the necessary 
touch of color, and as they may be made in the house, add 
very little to the expense 

The low deep-seated rattan chairs manufactured in this 
country are very durable, and when painted black and 


cushioned suitably are good enough for any drawing-room. 
They will stand hard service for many years, and need only 
a yearly application of the ebony stain to keep them fresh 
in order 


and One of these, painted in mignonette green, 


a We site? 


3.—Drawn-Work ror Tea Criorn, Fre. 1, 
Fuu. Size. 
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Fig. 1.—Tea CLota witn Emsromerep Squares, DRawN-Work, AND LACE. 


(See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


Por design and description see No. VI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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CusHion with ApPpLiepD SpaNisu EMBROIDERY. 
For design and description see No, VII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


For summer, the Siberian linen in Indian-red, manufac- 
tured by the Associated Artists, or the Madagascar grass- 
cloth, which is so cool-looking, would make admirable cush- 
ions for a chair of this sort, and thick cords and tassels of 
coarse red linen thread to match could be used to secure 
them to the chair. For winter, felt cloth, ornamented in 
some suitable way, could take the place of the linen. 

Old upholstered chairs and sofas may be made to extend 
their usefulness and be presentable a long time by having 
their shabbiness covered in various ways. The artistic 
Anatolian rugs are not expensive, and one of these, two by 
four feet, spread over the seat of a small sofa, hides all de- 
fects, and adds a touch of richness which is most pleasing. 
A long Bulgarian scarf, which costs from two to three dol- 





Grru’s LONG-SLEEVED APRON. 
For pattern and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Me lars, and which, with care, 
will outlast a dozen cheaper 
kinds, pinned across the 
back will serve to hide this 
portion, and the worn arm 
pieces might be covered in 
the same way with bits of 
rich embroidery to match 
the scarf. These may often 
be picked up for a trifle in 
Oriental stores, and the sug- 
gestions just made have 
been actually carried out 
with excellent effect. Some 
one, writing on this subject, 
has suggested the use of a 
huge square of harmonious 
goods fastened cornerwise 
over the back, seat, and arms 
of an old chair to hide its 
worn places. 

The red linen previously 
mentioned might be used by 
sewing twoor three breadths. 
together to secure a square 
sufficiently large, or blue 
denim, properly ornament- 
ed, if suitable in coloring, 
would be very durable. 
Bows of ribbon should cov- 
er the places where the cor- 
ners are held down, and the 
square must be well tucked 
in about the seat, large safe- 
ty-pins being used in the 
crevices to keep it in place. 
Ordinary gray crash forms 
an excellent background for 
embroidery, and a design in 
Russian cross-stitch done in 
red and blue and black linen 
thread would make a good 
cover of this sort. It could 
be fringed or hem-stitched 
at the edges, and bows of 
dark red satin ribbon used 
to fasten down the points. 
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Great latitude is allowed, characters being taken not onl 
from history, sacred and profane, but from mythology, bi- 
ography, fiction in prose and verse, and those of living per- 
sons of every degree of eminence and repute, whether good 
or bad: It is, or ought to be, binding to know as much as 

ossible of the personality assumed, ignorance in this respect 
being almost unpardonable. The answers are “‘ yes” or 
“no,” as the case ee nee the brain-work falling upon the 
questioner, who is allowed any number of queries, and who 
has also the option of leaving a character unguessed with 
the privilege of returning to it later. If early in his task he 
discovers the acrostic it becomes easier, as he then has the 
initials as a clew. Of course those not under fire should be 
silent, but after the acrostic is guessed they may take part 
in the inquiries by courtesy of the questioner, and when a 
particularly difficult character has the attention of the whole 
party concentrated upon it there often ensue the oddest 
blunders and the greatest confusion of ideas. 

What seems very simple sometimes proves most perplex- 
ing; the man who had never done but one uncommon thing, 
and was otherwise comparatively insignificant, was ‘‘ given 
up” by every one, when it was announced that it was Dr. 
Tanner, of fasting fame. Madame de Sévigné was a brilliant 
enigma, as, after an infinity of questions had located her and 
fixed almost every detail of her life, it seemed impossible to 
determine the nature of her literary work, and consequently 
her name was undiscovered. The wildest jumble was made, 
one excited youth actually placing Madame de Statl in the 
court of Louis XIV. Pepys and his Diary made another 
stumbling-block, the nature of the writing which ‘‘he did 
all the time ”"—as the impersonator voluntarily said by way 
of help—proving a mystery not to be unravelled. Some- 
times one character resembles another in bewildering fashion; 
as when the Princess of Tennyson was selected, and Long- 
fellows Priscilla answered almost every requirement, even o Wea 
to the initial—the young and lovely heroine of a poem in Ser at 5 Y ome CLD, 
the English language, by an illustrious author recently de- een ane Senora ee 088 
pole yew the fair Puritan's encouragement to John Alden petiernanest Capgynent, 
was a step beyond the conventionalities of her sex as ex- 
traordinary as the lofty scheme of the Princess Ida. more investigation, and after 

To these bits of actual experience may be added an ex- wrongly examining the Prin- 
ample in detail. The acrostic was Ristori. The first ques- cess Eulalia, subsequent ques- 
tion asked was,‘‘ Are you living?” that having been found tions showed it to be the ex- 
the most comprehensive, as an affirmative disposed of de- Queen Isabella of Spain. The 
parted greatness, and of fiction as well. Sex required an- third was the heroine of a 
other question, as the impersonators frequently assume their story, the author thereof assert- 
opposites, then nationality and age being discovered, the facts ed to be a native of Massachu- 
that the girl was very, very young, and that her parents setts,an unmarried woman who 
were persons of importance living in Washington, pointed died many years ago. This 
to little Ruth of the White House. The next letter required proved so troublesome that it 






BonNET FOR GIRL FROM 
2 ro 4 YEARS OLD. 


For diagram and description see 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


BONNET FoR Grri FROM 3 TO 


Fig. 6.—Back or GiR.'s 
JACKET, Fig. 1. 





TAILOR Gown. Z 
For pattern and description see No. IX. on pattern-sheet Supplement 


A novelty at a recent sale of Indian 
goods in New York was some miniature 
cane chairs for a child’s use, which sold 
for $1 each. They were made in exact 
imitation of the large ones, seat braided in 
hour-glass shape and all, and have doubt- 
less met a want long felt by the little folks. 

One of the Holland sea-side chairs is a 
valuable adjunct to the piazza furnishings 
where there is an invalid in the house- 
hold, as they shelter from draughts and 
sun and yet allow of free enjoyment of 
the out-door air. They are made of wil- 
low, and are enclosed on three sides, with 
a sloping roof. The seats are deep and 
spacious, a small shelf on either side 
serves to hold books or papers, while two 
openings give a view to right and left. 
They are strong and well made, and sell 


for $16. 


HISTORICAL ACROSTICS. 


dpe is an ingenious variation of the 
old game of questions, and of a live- 
lier and more absorbing nature, as all who 
take part in it are equally interested and 
engaged in guessing. For the acrostic a 
name is taken whose letters equal the 
number of players; then each privately 
chooses a character whose name begins 
with one of its letters, following the spell- 
ing in the order of seating. The acrostic 
is therefore only the ground-work, and 
the subdivision the real interest, the play- 
ers, being ignorant of the individual selec 
tions, have over the questioner only the 
advantage of knowing the initials. 
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Fig. 1.—Jacker ror Girt FROM Fig. 2.—Spexine ULSTER. Fig. 3.—Sprine Jacket WITH Fig. 4.—Coatr ror Grri FROM 
10 ro 12 Years oLp.—[See Fig. 6.] {See Fig. 5.] ACCORDION-PLEATED SKIRT. 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 
— . e For pattern and description see No. X. For pattern and description see For description see pattern-sheet For pattern and description see No. 
Fig. 5.—Front or Unster, Fic. 2 ou pattern-sheet Supplement. No. IIL on pattern-sheet Suppl. Supplement. VIII. on pattern-sheet Sepplement, 
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was deferred, and the fourth letter being 
found to stand for the hapless Admiral Try- 
on, the questioner guessed the acrostic, and 
went ov, meeting with no difficulty in Ores- 
tes, but fuiling to name ex-Speaker Reed, al- 
though going so far as to find a Congress- 
man from Maine, and getting Joanhoe very 
easily in spite of the statement that the au- 
thor of tue novel died before the nineteenth 
century ! 
the mysterious 4, which at last proved to 
be Simple Susan, whereupon the questioner 
indulged in sarcastic comments upon the mis- 
leading blunder of transforming Miss Edge- 
worth into a New England spinster! 


SALADS AND RELISHES. 


T° make a new and delicious salad, select 

large ripe tomatoes, cut a circle from the 
stem end of each one, and take out the pulp 
with a sharp knife, being careful not to ves 
the skin. Chop up the pulp together with 
ove fresh cucumber, atx, and a slice of 
onion; season with pepper, salt, and a little 
nice oil, and set in the ice-box with the skins 
to get quite cold. Make at the same time a 
thick mayonnaise, and set that also in a cold 
place 

Just before serving-time fill the skins with 
the chopped mixture, draining off all super 
fluous liquid, and puta large spoonful of the 
mayonnaise on top of each one 

Arrange some crisp lettuce leaves in a cir 
cle on a low platter, set the stuffed tomatoes 
in the centre, and serve as a separate course 
at luncheon or dinner, passing with it deli 
cate crackers and cheese, or the cheese sticks 
which may be found at any confectioner's. 

This is a pretty dish which is sure to meet 
with hearty acceptance, and there is no bet 
ter way to use the rather tasteless tomato 
which is in market in early spring; and of 
course in midsummer, when they are in their 
prime, it is especially delicious. When in 
season, nasturtium leaves make a delicate 
garnish for this dish instead of lettuce, but 
the leaves must be picked at night and kept 
in water until wanted, otherwise they will 
shrivel up and all their beauty be gone. 

Many people are deterred from having 
salads often, and daily, as they might, from 
the mistaken impression that a mayonnaise 
is indispensable. In fact, preference is gen 
erally given to a simple French dressing 
which any one can learn to make well with 
a little practice. The usual proportion for 
this 18 
four and even five parts of oil are preferred 
by the gourmet, and therefore no definite 
rule can be laid down 

Aside from lettuce, there are many salad 
herbs, such as water-cress and peppergrass, 
escarole, romaine lettuce, corn salad (the 

doucette ” of the French), endive, and dan 
delion leaves. Dandelion, however, is only 
fit for a salad when its leaves are tender and 
bleached almost as white as celery; when at 
all green they are bitter. All of these herbs 
must be washed carefu!ly, leaf by leaf, to re 
move sand and insects, and allowed to stand 
in cold water until firm and crisp. A wire 
salad basket is a good thing in which to free 
them from water, but in the absence of one, 
each leaf should be shaken and laid upon a 
napkin until all moisture is absorbed. Put 
in the salad-bow], and set in the ice-box un 
til wanted 

At the table dress the salad by pouring 
over it, first, three or four table-spoonfuls of 
good oil, and toss well, turning it over and 
over, until each leaf ia well coated with oil. 
Now put into the salad-spoon a salt-spoonful 
of salt, a liberal allowance of pepper, and fill 
the spoon with vinegar, mixing the salt and 
pepper well with the fork before pouring 
over the salad. Toss as before, and serve 

In the absence of other green vegetables 
cabbage makes an excellent salad, but it 
must be cut in very fine shreds on a cabbage 

cutter, and if at all wilted, crisped in cold 
water, and dried thoroughly. Use plenty of 
oil, and four table-spoonfuls of vinegar, and 
serve with crackers and cheese. 

The French always add to a lettuce or es- 
carole salad a mince of herbs, which is a 
great improvement ; this is composed of tar- 
ragcon, garden burnet, chervi’, and chives 
chopped fine, and mixed with the salad 
when it is dressed. In the absence of the 
others, chives alone may be used, but the 
onion flavor is secured in a novel way in 
France by the introduction of a crust of 
bread two inches long, called a chapon, which 
has been well rubbed with garlic or onion. 
This crust is put in the middle of the salad, 
and during the process of tossing it imparts 
just the flavor which is desired. 

The Germans dress lettuce in an appetizing 
way, which is also inexpensive. A little ba- 
con or ham or salt pork is cut in tiny cubes 
and fried until brown; sufficient vinegar, 
pepper, and salt are added to it, and when 
boiling hot the whole is poured over the let- 
tuce and well mixed. The bacon fat answers 
for oil, and in summer, when this vegetable 
is abundant,two or three heads may be dress 
ed in this way and served with the meal. 

There are people to whom oil is so unplea- 
sant that they consider themselves debarred 
from the enjoyment of salads altogether, 
and for such melted butter may be used as a 
substitute, with fairly good re sults. 

To make a dressing which shall be similar 
to a mayonnaise,rub the yolks of three hard 
boiled eggs to a paste; mix with it three or 
four table-spoonfuls of melted butter, add 
pepper and salt and a pinch of mustard, and 


Then another trial was made with | 


three parts oil to one of vinegar, but | 


finally vinegar enough to make it the proper 
consistency. This should not be mixed with 
the salad until the moment of serving. 

The small red radishes make pretty orna- 
ments for the table, used either as garnishes 
or bape alone in small dishes. 

Faye them cut off the roots close, 
a with a sharp knife pare the radish up- 
wards from root to stem, but do not remove 
the paring. The knife ‘of course can only 
take up a narrow portion at a time, and each 
cut resembles much the petal of a flower. 
Let them crisp in water, aud lay in a pretty 
glass or china dish with cracked ice. 

Olives ave also improved in taste and a 
pearance by being placed on a bed of crack- 
ed ice, and, in summer particularly, attention 
to all these little details makes part of the dif- 
| ference between a good table and one which 
| is carelessly or indifferently served. It takes 
time and forethought, but many women con- 
sider this not too large a price to pay for the 
enjoyment which the dinver hour brings to 
the tired workers of the housebold. 

Mary F. Harman. 





MEXICAN HANDICRAFT. 


| T is recorded of the Mexican lapidary to 
whom was intrusted the fashioning of the 
exquisite wedding-gift of Cortez to his wife 
in 1529 that hé was a workman * unusually 
gifted with u delicate sure touch, wonderful 
skill, and unparalleled ingcauity.” 

The first of the five famous emeralds form- 
ing the ring was in the form of a rose; the 
second, that of a horn; the third was like 
unto a fish with eyes of gold; the fourth was 
like a little bell, with a fine pearl for the 

| tongue. On the rim of this tiny bell was in- 
scribed, in Latin, ‘‘ Blessed is he who created 
thee.” The fifth emerald, the one of great- 
est value, was fashioned like a little cup, 
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“ Disfigured For Life” 


Is the iring cry of thousands 
affli with 

Unsightly skin diseases. 

Do you realize what this disfiguration 
means to sensitive souls ? 

It means isolation, seclusion. 

It is a bar to social and business success. 

Do you wonder that despair seizes upon 
these sufferers when 

Doctors fail, 

Standard remedies fail, 

And nostrums prove worse than useless ? 

Skin diseases are most obstinate to cure 
or even relieve. 

It is an easy matter to claim to cure 
ant but quite another thing to do 


CUTICURA 

Has earned the right to be called the 
Skin Specific — 

Because for years it has met with most 
remarkable success. 

There are cases that it cannot cure, but 
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with a foot of gold, and four delicate gold | 


chains were attached to a large pearl as a 
button. The edge of this cup was of gold, 
|} on which was engraved, in Latin, ** Jnter 
natos mulierum non surrexit major” —Amoug 
those born of women noue greater has arisen 
It is recorded that for just one of these 
precious gems the almost fabulous sum of 
forty thousand ducats was offered, and de 
clined by Cortez. 
The sole relic (that can be identified) now 
in existence of the incredible wealth of an- 
| cient Mexico is a gold goblet with the sides 
| rudely repoussé, with the representation of a 
human head, upon one side in full face, on 
the other in profile, and on the third the 
back. This wonderful piece of ancient 
handicraft seems to be of pure gold. It was 
brought from Mexico, and purchased at 
Cadiz by Edward, Earl of Oxford. 
It is stated that it onc. was the property 
of Montezuma. 
This goblet stands four and a half inches 
| in height; its diameter of lip measures three 
and a quarter inches. Its weight is said to 
be a little over five ounces. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
hae been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
saccess, It svothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{Ade.) 


A NEW COOKING SCHOOL 


has been started, which, recognizing the importance 
of having plenty of milk on hand for cooking paur- 
poses, has found its requirements fally met by Bor- 
den's Peerless Brand Kvaporated Cream, prepared by 
New York Condensed Milk Co. It iship enlomes 40 
—{Adv.} 





CHECK A COUGH OR “SLIGHT COLD” 


in ite first stages. In the beginning it will yield toa 
mild remedy. Baown's Beonoutat Troonrs are use- 
fal when Conghe, Colds, Bronchitis, Lnfluenza, Hoarse- 


imnwdiate relief. —{ Adv. } 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 
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W. BAKER & C0.’S 


reakfastCocoa — 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 





Sold by Grocers eve Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & 00., Dorchester, Mass 


DEAF #=: MESS 4, HEAD NOISES, cu cured 


Warranted to Pag more cases taan all paw 7 } = —~ 
Help earn as glasses doe yes, 


¥.Hsscon caly 883 Braway, N.¥. Send for book of proofs 





ne**, and Sore Throats are prevalent, giving almost | 


COCOA 





| 


they are few indeed. 


It is no long-drawn-out expensive ex- 


riment. 
25c. invested in a cake of 
CUTICURA SOAP - 


Will prove more convincing than a page 


of advertisement. 
In short, 


CUTICURA WORKS WONDERS. 
And its cures are simply marvelous. 


Now is the time 
To take CUTICURA. 
CURES made in WINTER 
Are permanent. 

Sold Price, Coicunay soc. 
ry ;Hoees Deve si, Cnme Cor Crna Cony Se 
































































Miss [aria Parloa 


Strongly Recommends 
the use of 


Liebig COPIPANY’S 


Extract of Beef 


and she has written a neat 
COOK BOOK, 


which will be sent free on 
oqeeatee to Dauchv & Co., 
7 Park Place, New York. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





















HOOPING-COUGH 
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NO. MORE GRAY HAIR 


a.55 &, thoenly penning 
natural color; no me yy 
1.00 per bot- 
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THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 











Children Cry for Poker Castoria. 














in any case where ROYAL-BONE breaks. 
wrinkies, or fails to hat perfect satisfac- 
tion in SIX MONTHS wear ina dress. 





By mail postage paid = Cents per dazen. 


| THOS. P. TAYLOR. Manufacturer, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN 


m Richard Il Vv 


Tablets Prevent and Cure 
Headache and Neuralgia. 
Invaluable for Sleeplessness, 
Nervous and Mental Exhaus- 
tion resulting from overtaxed 
mental energy, excitement, or 
acute attacks of indigestion. 
y are perfectly harmless. 
Get them of your druggist, 
or send 25 cts. for a box by 
mail, or 5 boxes for $1.00. 
Boesenroth-Obermann 
Medicine Co., Chemists 











TRADE MARK REGISTERED. Chicago, Ill. 
Jy ty sow A S$ WOOD woo 
At al rae Stores & ree & Druggists ists, 
HYGIENIC WOOD W 0., 56 Broadway, 





“se Or. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 








Featherbone Corsets 


New Model 
Lengthens the Waist 
Gives Beautiful Form 
Best Sateens 
Past Black, White 
Ecru and Drab 


Only $1.00 


For sale by first-class 
retailers, or sent, post- 
d,on receipt of price. 
'wenty different styles 
of corsets and waists. 
Send for price-list. 


Featherbone Corset Co, 


























bene! | properties 
— 1 mg be pte wee be 
evers, a 
— It has given mmebibotion t0 
t with the approval of the medical 
it acts on the wai! Liver and Bowel: 
without weakenin; 


sale by all druggists in 50 cent and 

but it is manufac 

SYRUP CO. only, whose name is 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; 
well informed, you will not accept any su 


tute | f 
offered. 








AMOLIN, 


with which these Shields are ha is 
an entirely new antiseptic and deodorant. 
] Perfectly Odorless, Non-Irritant, 
Absolutely Harmless. 
The only efficient deodorant yet discov- 
ered possessing these invaluable features. 
Amolin Shields are made of pure 
rubber lined with a highly absorbent fab- 
ric which absorbs all perspiration, pre- 
ae of the dress; and the 
lining being medicated with Amolin, all 
odor of perspiration is destroyed. 
Sizes. 
No.2, WNo.3, No, 4, No.5, Wo. 6, 
Small. Medium. Ex.Medium. Large. Ex.Large. 


Atall retailers, or will send you a sample pair 
of Nos. 2,3 or 4 by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 
35c.; Nos. 5 or 6, 50c 


J.H. WALBRIDGE & CO. 


339 Broadway, New York. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


Successors to 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


SPECIAL SALE 








FURNITURE ¢€ 


THIS WEEK 
Brass Beds 
Side-Boards 
Bed-Room Suits 


At lower prices than have ever 
obtained in this city. 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Streets, 


SHOPPING 


Dr THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 





FOR MEN AND WOMEN. Fifteen 
Years’ Experience. Send for Circular. 


Mrs.M.C.Adams,P.0.Box 698,N.Y. 









HARPER'S BAZAR 


B. Altman & Co. 


18th Street, 19th Street 
and 6th Avenue 
New York 
ARE NOW SHOWING 


New Importations 


SILKS 





LACES 


AND 


TRIMMINGS 





(30 Inches Wide) 


The Great Novelty 
Wash Fabrics 





retail merchants. 
Ladies desirous of securing a 
perfect imitation of the 


Genuine Scotch Crépes 


in Choicest Styles of Checks, Stripes, 
and Plaids, at about one half the 


price, should ask their dealer to | 


show them this line of goods. 


SWEETSER, PEMBROOK & Co. 
374, 376, 378 Broadway 
Controlling Exclusively NEW YORK 

CREPONETTE— Wholesale Only 


—_— os 


NOTE — If you are unable to find these goods 
in your city, please notify us, and we will 
advise you where you can secure them. 








> “DOROTHY” BABY SYSTEM. 


The “ Dorothy” system of bal 
preciation of thoughtful parents, and the approbation of phy. 
sicians. Bands are dispensed with, and all extra fulness. The 
Princess style, taking the weight of the garment from off the 
hip and placing it on the shoulders, together with fine: 
ye the best of hand labor and simp! childlike trimmings, 

c stem of children's wea 


-wear has received the ap- 





a set of 1 
Complete outfits 
wy 


a 


circular.) 
Mrs. B.J. GUNN, 40 ‘and 4 2 W. 22d St.. NEW YORK. 


- BUROPEAN TOURS 


SPECIAL sy ed B amen f 3 cAStsEs. 
an y illustrated “ Itine 
HOWARDS 3 PAINE, A.M., M.D., Albany, 








¥. 





Is now on sale with all leading 





| Colored Dress Goods. 





Créponctte 


BEST &CO 





Your Children’s 
Feet 


Arein their school shoes a large portion of 
their waking hours. "Tis obvious then, that 
the shoe for school wear should receive partic- 
ular attention. We have one made especially 
for us that is just right. It contains the best 
materials, calf foxed, triple stitched, dongola 
tops, extension soles, spring heels, fits per- 
fectly, looks neat and stylish, and cannot be 
excelled for durability and comfort. For boys 
and girls of all ages, button or lace. 

Sizes 8 to 10 1-2———82.. 10. 
do. lito2 ——$2.75. 
Catalogue and mail order blank sent on application. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 





Antique India Shawls 


We have just placed on sale a 
collection of Antique Long Shawls 
—Umritzers and Valley Cashmeres 
—at prices never before approach- 
ed in this country. 

Umritzer’s, $25.00 and $40.00 
each; worth, at one time, at least 


$150.00. 





Valley Cashmeres, $590.00, 
$75.00, $100.00 each, figures 
equally below former values. 

These shawls have Black, White, 
Yellow, and Blue Centres, and are 
suitable for Carriage, Travelling, 
or Decorative use. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and I1th St., 
New York, 





1894, In Every 
Variety. 





Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 





A.A.Yantine & Co. 


877,879 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Previous to occupying 


OUR NEW BUILDING 


18, 20, 22 East 18th Street, we will 
dispose of the entire stock, in the 
new store, at a 


Reduction of 25/7, 


from present low prices. 


Rast India Embroideries 


SILK-AND-WOOL BROCADES 


for Cushions, Book Racks, Curtains, etc., 
$6.00 to $11.50. Less 25 4, 


$4.50 to $8.63 
TABLE COVERS 


Silk Floss, embroidered, $8.00 to $20.00. 
Less 25 %, . 


$6.00 to $15.00 
GOLD AND SILVER SPANGLED SQUARES 


for Mats, Cushions, Banners, etc., $4.50 
to $7.50. Less 25 4, 


$3.38 to $5.63 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 


14th Street, New York. 
BARGAINS IN FINE DRY GOODS. 
COLORED SILKS. 
2m. Figured China Silks. bos occcccvcesoreesoesed 
22-in. Es 
24-in. Jap.Silks, real value #i, at 9e. pe 
20-in. Heavy Cord Crystal Bengaline, 76 latest 
colors,including changeabies, worth $1. 00,at 49e. 
Moire Francais, Moire Autiques, etc., all at 69e 
BLACK SILKS. 
20-in. All-Silk Satin Luxor (reversible), worth $1.25, 
at 


“ 


| 24-in. All-Silk Faille de Lyon, heavy round cord. 88e. 


| New French Challies and Sateens,.... 
| French Organdies ..... 





OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR'’S. 
WE REFER 





Regarding our delicate toilet preparation. It 
is carefully made for a distinct 
cleansing and healing the skin. 


Conve all 
impurities. Invaluable after shaving. 


Send 
FE Pamphlet. CE ist for 
TTUCE CREAM, 
4 ae Avenue, 


“THE SANITARY BANDAGE 
made of Antiseptic Cotton and pure bleached muslin, 
quilted both sides, an absolute necessity in the Nursery. 


Sent by Mail for 10 py 
EX QUILTING CO., 
Cor. Varick and Laight t Streets, New York City. 











PRIESTLEY’S 
SILK WARP “ 





" The 
Smooth Geese Fabric 
ever offered to the people 








195 


WASH FABRICS. 


.49e, and 58e. 
Bie. 


Scotch Ginghams (Novelties)... 
French Batiste, exclusive styles. noe 
Silk Stripe French Challies 
Rematie GGG si oe cc ccscceevccescce: sscdes 
New Outing Cloths, best quality .. 
Lama Cloths in dark and light...... 
Scotch Batiste, extra wide 





American Ginghame, choice styles. ........... 17 we. 
Zephyr Ginghama, Plaids and Stripes......... 12 \e. 
Scotch Wool Flannels, Stripes worth 80c......... lbc 


CLOAKING AND CLOTHS. 
54-in. Diagonals and Fancy Cloakings, $1.26 and 1.69 
French Broadcloths,90 new shades, worth $2.25, at 1.89 
DRESS GOODS. 


New Spring Cheviots, all wool,............000++ 20¢ 

| 52-in. Scotch Tweeds, worth $1.00............... 496 
46-in, All-Wool Gray and Brown Mixtures, 

WG on a Khdndee c<ebbetesebdesconctesel ‘20c. 

French Suitings, Plain and POEs oo svcvess cowed 60c. 

Black Serges and Cheviots.............66esscaeee 29e¢. 

Black French Armures, Fancies, etc.............. 49e. 


(rr All Mail Orders should bear our Street 
Address as above. 


Aoemat) 
Constable Ke G 


uaYWTown s 


Silk-&-Wool Stuffs 


VELOUTINE BARRE, 
VELOUTINE FACONNKE, 
ARMURE POINTILLE, 


SOLID - COLORED YELOUTINE 


PLAIN AND FANCY VRILLE, 
NWICOISE, BENGALINE, WHITE AND COLORED 
VELOUTINE AND CORDS for Evening Wear. 


Proadovay K 1 90h ot. 


NEW a CITY. 


YOUR SHOPPING ks ONE FOR You. 
ring Dry 








M mg RS pr Poshesing Ag’ tas a esa AY. 
me. t . 
N.Y. All kinds of purchasing executed. “ 





Tus Fact THat JaGuey i ane 
THE OPERA THE OTHER NI 


‘T-MI 
HT WUEN lis 


PROPHECY 

| ! 4 mat te 
which I paid only 
el 


THEY SEEK THE POND WITH THEIR BALLOONS; 


A BETRAYAL 
I'll never invite an editor to my home again,” said 
the young author I had Bluepencil 
and my boy brought out the w 
* Dat'’s what my papa w’ites et 


7 
up Over Sanday, 
liage pot and said, 
wwies wid.’” 


Iy YOU &VSR LOOK at rien, YOU MAY NOTION WHEN 
vou witt, 

Tuovesw a FROWN MAY CLOUD THE BROW, TUKEE'S 
& 6MILE AWOUT THE G1i.1. 


PED AB WELI 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


ow -M-uvoe- 


AS POLITE MAY 


YOUNG LINGUISTS 

“ It's a queer thing about children said the 
proud father “If I say ‘cat’ to my boy, the nearest 
se can get to repeating it is ‘tat’; but if l make upa 
word like ‘oobijoobie,’ that youngster can speak it 
more filnently than I can!” 


babies, 


ACOOUNT FOR HI8 PREADPFUL MISTAKE AT 
RAISED 41S Wie TO Tor Misses Van Sruyvepooxken, 


AN OMISSION. 
(Twickenham is Castleton over 
his house, which has fast boon refitted.) 


Castieros. “You have some nice- 
looking carpets here, oldman. Are they 
new 7" 

‘Twrokengam. “Oh ri every one, 
What do you think of this furniture?” 

Castieton. “ Fine. Is that new also?” 

Twroxendam. “Oh yes!” 

Castieton. “And I see you have some 
pictures that I never noticed before.” 

Twioxennam. “Yes; t are new.” 

Castieron. “Indeed! Well, you have 
a nice place here, old chap; no doubt 
about it.” 

Twroxenuam. “Iam glad you like it. 
There, I guess you've sven about every- 
thing.” 

Castieton, “ No, I haven't.” 

Twroxenuam. “ Why, let's see. What 
else can there be to show you ?” 


Castixeton. “ The mortgage e 
‘om Masson. 


—_~>—— - 


“It was rather strange that a shaft in 
the heel should have killed Achilles,” 
said the student. “I did not know the 
heel was a vital spot.” 

“TI don't think it is ordinarily,” said 
the professor. “* Achilles, however, prob- 
ably was a little afraid, and carried his 
heart in his boota.” 


————.—_ 


“My dear,” said Mr. Finnicky, “I 
don't think those pills I have been tak- 
ing have done me mach good.” 

“ Why, you haven't taken any for three 
weeks!” 

“Yes, I have; I've ewallowed one 
three times a day, as directed.” 

“You have? Then why is it that 
there are as many left as there were 
three weeks ago? What box have you 
been taking them from 7” 

“ This one—marked for me.” 

“Dear me, John! That is my shoe- 
batton box!” 

“ Why are you so sad, Brushe ?” esked 
the critic of the impressionist painter. 

*“ I have been at work for tw6 years on 
my ae pictare,” said Brushe. 

fo a 

“This morning it was finished, and my boy, five 
years of age, came into the studio—” 

“Ah! I know. He got cutting up, and upset the 
pictare, and destroyed it 7” 

“No; worse than that. He recognized at once what 
it was a picture of!" 


THOSE IDIOTIC QUESTIONS. 
Visitor. “‘ Ake YOU GMOKING THOTHE BEASTLY cIGa- 
WETTRS AGAIN 
Artist. “No; Lam gatTine tor-oneaM. By-rom-way, 


4” YOU GO BY HER® THs MORNING, | wise YOU WOULD 


pRor in; 1 wanr TO sPgak TO YoU.” 


DENIAL. 

“Papa,” she whispered softly, “ Easter will be here 
in a few weeks.” 

‘* Humph!” snorted papa, “and that I suppose means 
a bonnet?” 

‘ bse "- was the answer. Pas 

*Well, don’t you know,” retw papa, sav 
“that times were never harder than they pry ne) 
Money was never scarcer, and | have to economize in 
my lunches every day.” 

“* Poor papa!” was the whisper that fell upon his ear. 

. 4 m ¢- yet you onnent me to ~e! you ory —— 
tinued papa, not quite so savagely. ‘* What w 
do toward helping me ?” = 
emtetel she murmured, sure of gaining the 
end. 

* Will you deny yourself something in order that I 
may save the mouvey to purchase the bonnet?” inquired 
papa, searchingly. 

“Yea,” she answered, slowly, “I will, I—~I”—she 
hesitated, as if she thought of some great sacrifice to 
make—“ I won't go sleigh-riding or to the theatre with 
Bob any more tis winter,” and with a kiss of grati- 
tude she ran away, leaving papa involved in a mental 
calculation as to how in thunder avy such denial was 
going to benefit him. 


—_>_—— 


“You may have one wish,” cried the good fairy, 
suddenly appearing, “* and it shal) be granted.” 

“ Weil,” returned the man, “I wish that I may have 
everything I want.” 

Reat Estate Acrnt. ‘‘Look here, young man, you've 
gouve and leased a house to those people who haven't 
mid us any rent for six months for the house they're 
iving in now." 

Crean. “ Yea, sir; Lat this new house is cheaper, 
and I thought it would be economy—for we wouldn't 
lose as much,” 








CHINESE SKATERS. 


THE SILENT MR WATKINS. 

They tell me I'm a silent mau 
and sour 

Because I haven't got a tongue that’s workin’ every 
hour. 

They think I'm cross-grained ‘cause 
the village store 

An’ don’t say nothin 
on before: 

But as for me, I'll never change 
day, 

For what's the use o’ talkin’ when you've nothin’ for 
to say? 


some says I'm old 


I set down to 


bout things I ‘ain’t heard 


until the jadgment 


I didn’t p'laver Jennie mach when I was makin’ love, 

A-beatin’ all around the bash an’ cooin’ like a dove; 

I let the other feller# talk, but I jeas "bode my date, 

An’ when I'd thought the question up I put it plain 
an’ straight 

An’ Jennie seemed to think thet thet for courtin’ was 
the way; 

She only answered “ Yes” because "twas all she had 
to say. 


It's been our motter ever since, a mighty good one, 
too, 

An’ many an’ many a little tiff that motter’s seen us 
through 

When things go wrong I shet right up, an’ Jennie 
holds her jaw, 

So's later on there's nothin’ said thet we need worry 
for. 

The consequence has been that we ‘ain’t never had 
a fray; 

We've simply kep’ from talkin’ when we'd nothin 
for to say. 


I'm very fond o’ good veal pie an’ ecrambled eggs 
an’ ham; 

I'm very fond o’ oy#ters, an’ I fairly love the clam; 

I like hoe-cake an’ corn bread an’ a brace o’ good 
fat birds; 

But one thing I should hate to eat would be a meal 
o” words. 

An’ thet is why I rarely talk, an’ allns hope an’ pray 

That I be kep’ from talkin’ when I’ve nothin’ for to 
Bay 3 etal 

“ These be dul! times,” said the rural editor. “ There 
isn’t enough happening in town to fill a column, much 
leas a whole newspaper.” 

“Can we not say that Mr. Smith is reshingling his 
barn, and that Mr. Jones is contemplating a visit to 
New York?” suggested the foreman of the prinoting- 
room 

“ Bat ie Mr. Smith reshingling his barn ?” 

“No. sir.” 

“Ie Mr. Jones thinking of going to New York ?” 

* Not that I know of, sir.” 

“Then why say it 7” 

“Saying it will give us copy for thie week's paper, 
and the denials of Mesera. Smith and Jones, with our 
apologies for our error, will help us on with next week's 
paper.” 

* John, you are a genius,” said the editor. 
you my chief assistant 
art of journalism 7?” 

* From reading the comic papers, sir,” replied the 
foreman. 


“I make 
But where did you learn the 


—-——— 


“Say, Jackson,” sald Parker to the caterer, “ that 
was & first-rate lobster 4 la Newburg you sent us last 
night. 1 wish you'd give me the receipt for it.” 

“I will when you've paid the bill, sir,” said the 
caterer. 


ARBANGE THE BALLOONS 80 THAT THEY OANNOT FALL; 


A SUGGESTION. 

“1 see that some of these great piano-players have 
dumb instruments to practise on. It seems to me 
that's a first-rate scheme,” said Hicks. 

“Yes; I wonder they don’t carry the idea further, 
and make dumb music-boxes and silent hand-organs,” 
observed Wilkins. 


Por UP THEIR SAILS, AND ARE OFF. 


ON THE MARGIN OF A COMIC: PAPER. 
To the Editor; 
I do not laugh, sir, at these jokes 
You've printed on this page, 


Because I'm one of those queer folks 
Who have respect for age. 


“My OMmLD, OAN YoU TELL Me waat THe Eristies ane?” 
“ Yes, GRANDMA; THE Wives or Tue ArosTLes.” 
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THE POETS MARKET. 


a har toes buy my jesting, 
’Gainst care protesting, ~ 
Sportive and free? 
At dulness laughing, 
Merrily quafting 
Bumpers of glee. 


Who'll buy my gladness,— 

Ecstasy ,—madness,— 
Carols of life? 

Songs that can stay time, 

Dreams of the May-time 
With roses rife. 


Who'll buy my wooing,— 
Passionate suing,— 

Voice of my love? 
Breathing of duty 
Owed to her beauty 

All things above. 


Who'll buy my sorrow,— 

Hopeless to-morrow, 
Dreary to-day ? 

Lays faintly sighing 

Of sunsets dying,— 
Fading away. 


Whereof I tell thee, 
These I must sell thee— 
All of my heart: 
Lest mirth and gladness, 
Loving and sadness 
With life depart. 
DUFFIELD OsBORNE. 


A NEW USE FOR THE 
COMPASS. 


MAN who has decided theories on hy- 
gienic subjects is said to carry a com- 


ass in his pocket for the | chy od placing of 


is bed when travelling. He thinks this of 
the utmost importance in securing perfect 
repose, and urges his friends to form the 
habit of sleeping with the head towards the 
north, in order to get the benefit of the elec- 
tric currents which are constantly passing 
from north to south. 

This is a very old theory, and it certainly 
would be well for poor sleepers to test it. 

In the absence of a compass it is claimed 
that a watch may do duty for one by point. 
ing the hour hand to the sun, when the south 

fi be exactly half-way between the hour 
and the figure XII. on the dial of the watch, 
and of course the point directly opposite 
would be the north. 

In houses which face east or west this 
method of placing the bed in sleeping-rooms 
is generally the one best adapted to the shape 
of the room, but where the exposure is north 
or south it might have an awkward effect. 

To remedy this, set a projecting brass rod 
in the walla short distance from the ceiling, 
and of a length equal to the width of the bed. 
Throw over it a long scarf, tent fashion, and 
push the bed up under it close to the wall. 

This scarf may be made of two widths 
(for a single bed) of dotted Swiss or any deli 
cate white goods, ruffled all around, or of one 
of the dainty colored chintzes which will bear 
laundering. It should reach within a foot 


or so of the floor, and serves to cover the | 
back of the bedstead, which, if not of brass, | 


might be unsightly set in this way. 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


N all receipts for cooking re- 

quiring a leavening agent 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER, 
because it is an absolutely 
pure cream of tartar powder 
and of 33 per cent. greater 
leavening strength than 
other powders, will give the 
best results. It will make the 
food lighter, sweeter, of finer 
flavor, and more wholesome. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 





« The 1 name - the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence.’ 


ARE YOU GOING TO CORRESPOND ? 


Make no mistake in the paper you use. 
+ — of a writer is often indexed by the paper written on. 


Ask your 


ealer for the Fine Correspondence Papers manufactatred by the Whit- 


ing Paper Company of Holyoke. 
celled by any paper manufactured. 
“ Whiting's Standard ” 


Their ‘‘ Standard Linen” is not ex- 


A letter written on a sheet of 


will be accorded an attentive hearing, 


New York Offices and Salesrooms, 


148, 150, and 152 Duane Street, New York. 


Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 
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TO TONE ENTIRE SYSTEM, BODY AND BRAIN, USE 7HE POPULAR FRENCH TONIC 


wr 
Physicians 
everywhere 





VIN MARIANI Gis 


SENT GRATIS ; TIS : cel pot a mn = 


“Vow Mantanr” is sold at Draggista and Fancy Grocers. Avoid Substitutions. 


selected from many thou- 


MARIANI & CO., 52 W. 16ru Sr., New Yor. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVORY 
SOAP 

















IVORY 
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FORK TABLE LINEN. 


‘THE PROOTER & GAMBLE ©O. OCIN’TL 





" Dr. Price’s a = Bakin 
Received highest honors 


Powder 


ELECh Ci con 


UNLIKE | 
OTHERS, IT 


SHINES WITHOUT SCRATCHING ¢ 


Trial quantity for the asking or box >) 
post-paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere, 


The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 
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AN MORAN, 











GENTS WANTED—The wor! intel ohne 
and ada to both ay, Fm + e ines 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 








orid’s Fair. 





4 | SPENCERIAN 


ARE THE BEST 


IF YOU WISH TO TRY THEM, 


Will send sample card on receipt of return 
postage, 2 cents. 
810 Broadway, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., “i$.try2%" 
TO PRUDENT WIVES AND MOTHERS. 


Is your husband insured? At a small expense, 


36 PER CENT. LESS 


than old premiums, you can secure an income to yous 
husband's heirs annaally for 30 a This aay hn 
meee by a surplus of $32, 20 years’ 

wment policies of this Co. paid ~y year 6 per cent. 
interest besides insurance. State hnsband'’s age. 
Full information given. All can be done by mail. 
L. DREIER, General Agent, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, 120 Broadway, New York. 





UNSIGHTLY WRINKLES 
Easily and quickly removed, and kept away. 
““UNICURE SKIN NOURISHER."* 








| “UNICURE” 





Children Cry for =itabe Castoria. 


The character and social | 











NEW in CERAMICS 


“Pommace Fire Colors.” 


These are ‘‘oxide” eotere epufied to in 


porcelain and is not 
simply on the surface. ware 
stamped th 


THE 


Cx. Fieto HAVILAND 
ZIMOGES CHINA 


E. GERARD, DUFRAISSEIX & CIE 


BUCCESSE URS : 
FABRIQUE FONDEE EN 1797. 


NEARLY A CENTURY OLD. 


These are 


our other marks: 


Pwwewrwegere Owe. er ewrrwrTeeeeeewvCee 











Prose K,. CREATES A 
Zoi PERFECT 
eZ? SOMPLEXION 


Yes! after using it daily for six monthe a lady's 
skin will be as pink, soft, and velvety, as pure and 
clear as the most delicious baby’s akin. It is not 
an artificial cosmetic. It cleanses, refines, purifies, 
and whitens, It feeds aud nonrishes the skin 
tissues, thus banishing wrinkles, marks, and scars. 
It is harmless as dew, and as nourishing to the 
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CHAPEL OF HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 


of the United King 
dom i the most ir 


T yroachadl« Par in 
mentary styl hey 
divide into Govern 
mentand Oppositior 

i pass and reject 
I s in a way which 
would do eredit to 
the nation in Parlia 
ment assembled. Just 


hefore I arrived they 
had passed the Parish- 
Councils Bill by an 
verwhelming major 
ity, while the Com 


mons were hemming 
and hawing over 
it at Westminster 

I have spoken 


ibove of the Runnin 
Club and the Orches 
tra, with its evening 
practice and concerts 
but space forbids my 
entering more fully 
into all the numerous 
social events which 
go to make up colleg 
life at Holloway —the« 
dances and teas and 
informal gatherings 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE IN ENGLAND 


of students in each other’s rooms or in the com- 
mon-rooms of the corridors. A fancy ball had 
been held in the picture-gallery, just among the 
students themselves, not long before my visit, 
and was spoken of with great enthusiasm by all 
the girls whom I met 

Holloway is primarily one of the many Eng- 
lish colleges founded to give women the instruc- 
tion necessary for taking the university exami 
nations and degrees. An entrance examination 
is required, also a written certificate of good 
character, and a medical certificate of good 
health. The college year extends from the Ist of 
October to the ist of July, and consists of three 
terms, with long vacations between them. The 
charge for residence and instruction is £90 a 
year, including everything but washing, medical 
attendance, university examination fees, and pri- 
vate lessons in such special subjects as music, 
singing, and painting. Twelve entrance and 
twelve residence scholarships, rising in value 
from £30 to £75 a year, are awarded to students 
of high attainment who need help in their college 
course, the highest value being attainable only by 
those of very high promise. Besides these, ‘‘ bur- 
saries”” of £30 a year are awarded to deserving 
students falling just below the scholarships 
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standard, and prizes 
valued at £5 are open 
for competition in ev- 
ery subject of the cur- 
riculum, Scholars are 
obliged to read not 
only for the university 
examinations, but for 
“honors” as well. 
Two other scholar- 
ships of £40 a year 
each are likewise open 
to women candidates 
who win “‘ honors” at 
the University of Lon- 
don, or who pass the 
Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Higher Certifi- 
cate Examination. All 
except the resident 
scholarships are ten- 
able for three years. 

Holloway provides 
the instruction _re- 
quired for London de- 
grees in science and 
arts, for the London 
Preliminary Medical 
Examination, and for 
pass and honor exam- 
inations at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. The 
college has now enter- 
ed upon its seventh 
session, and during 
the six full years of 
its existence has suc 
ceeded in graduating 
twenty-eight students 
from the University 
of London, thirteen 
with honors; and one 
from the University of 
Ireland with honors; 
besides furnishing ten 
of those who won hon- 
ors at Oxford in the 
years 1891 and 1892. In addition to the gradu 
ates a large number of Holloway students are 
recorded in the university registers of London, 
Oxford, and Cambridge as having passed vari 
ous undergraduate examinations, in many cases 
with honors. Holloway has thus no mean rec- 
ord to show for a career which began only in 
1887. The instruction must necessarily be thor 
ough if the student is to attain the standards of 
these university examinations. The resident lec- 
turers and professors are almost without excep 
tion university women, while in many cases 
university men are employed to take charge of 
the courses, either alone or in concert with a wo 
man 

No religious test of any kind is imposed by the 
college as a condition of admission, nor is any 
discrimination allowed between members of dif 
ferent denominations. Jews or any non-Chris 
tian sect are admitted as freely as Christians 
Divine service is always held in the chapel on 
Sundays, but arrangements are made by which 
students may attend the services of their own 
denomination if so desired. 

Commemoration day is always observed on the 
30th of June, the anniversary of the formal open 
ing of the college by the Queen in person. 
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WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS, 


BEING STUDIES IN THE COIFFURE AND ORNAMENTS 
OF WOMEN. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
Ilf.—ATHENS. 


THE sculptor Euphorion had arrived earlier than usual 

at his studio in the street of the Fig Trees, near the tem- 
ple of Theseus, It was high midsummer ; the heat was ex- 
cessive, and Euphorion in his uneasy slumber had dreamed 
that a terrible accident had befallen the bass-relief which 
he was modelling for the rich Roman collector Lucius 
Crassus. In his sleep Euphorion had seen the clay begin 
to steam; then gradually the composition disappeared be- 





Heap oF THE VENUS OF GNIDOS, FROM THE 
STATUE IN THE VATICAN, Rome 


Fia. 2 


hind a veil of vapor; and when, the vapor vanished in turn 
there remained of the work nothing but the iron frame 
work or backing of the bass-relief on the stand, and a con- 
ical mound of dust on the tloor—such was the force of the 
heat that it had literally dried and pulverized the modelling 
clay and annihilated the labor of many weeks. 

Euphorion awoke in a cold perspiration, and as the sun 
was already above the horizon, he girded up his tunic, hur 
ried out of his house, and hastened across the city of Ath- 
ens to his studio as fast as his legs could carry him. “If 
by some mischance the dream should prove to be true! 
What a horrid nightmare!” thought the sculptor to himself 
as he walked, and from time to time ran, with the early 
scavenging dogs at his heels as he passed. *‘‘ Accursed 
dream of evil omen! Although Glycon of Cos, the Sophist, 
maintains that we must interpret dreams contrariwise. 
Perhaps some messenger of the gods, Lord Eros himself, 
maybe, has come secretly by night to finish my figure... .” 

Meanwhile Euphorion had reached the end of the street 
of the Fig Trees, where his studio was situated, and after 
turning the key with feverish anxiety he flung open the 
door, and behold the bass-relief was intact, just as he had 
left it on the previous evening! On the left hand were the 
two ladies, and on the right Melitta roughly sketched in with 
the cage full of little Cupids at her fect. Thank heaven! 
The dream was but an empty dream. 

However, Euphorion proceeded to take the usual precau- 
tions. He went out into the garden to draw water from the 
well, and with a whisk of laurel branches he sprinkled the 
clay with fresh spray, and carefully placed wet rags on the 
parts where he had not to work that day. ‘Let us hope 
that Lucius Crassus will be pleased,” said Euphorion to 
himself. *‘ The subject is perhaps too amiable, too friv- 
olous, too much in the taste of the day. However, 
Lucius wishes to have it in terra-cotta, and not in eter- 
nal marble. It will be but an ephemeral work, and the 
Muses will pardon me, seeing that I have done my best. 
And, after all, | am not responsible if Eros, the great 
lord of Love, has become the plaything of rhetoricians 
and story-tellers, and sculptors, too, like me, who have 
to work to please the rich Romans, Let the Muses hold 
Anacreon guilty, and not me.” 

“Hail, Euphorion! All hail! May the Muses guide 
your chisel, and grant that your servant Melitta may do 
nothing which is not agreeable, and say nothing but 
that which is pleasing!” 

Euphorion turned with a smile of welcome at the 
sound of these words of greeting and of suave presage, 
and replied 
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Fig. 1.—LEKANE FOUND AT KeRTCH, NOW IN THE HERMITAGE 


Museum AT Sr. PeTerssure. 


‘* Hail, Melitta! all hail, most beautiful of Milesian 
models, and most exact—nay, more than exact, for it 
is not yet the hour.” 

‘“True,” answered Melitta, entering the room; 
‘‘but Cheiron, the baker, told me that he saw you 
running along the street just now, so I knew that you 
must be here and ready to work.” 

**Sweet Melitta, I came in wild haste before the 
hour because I had a terrible dream this night.” And 
Euphorion related to the girl his strange nightmare, 
at which she laughed lightly and mocked the sculptor. 
Meanwhile she took off her petasos—a flat straw hat 
with a round brim and a little conical crown—untied 





























Fic. 4—HEaD OF A QUEEN OF THE CyPRIOTE EPocH, FROM A 
STATUE IN THE LOUVRE, PARis. 


the fillet that bound her chignon, and let her blue-black hair 
float over her shoulders. 

‘*How do you wish me to arrange my hair?” asked Me- 
litta, ready to assume the necessary posture as the sculptor 
might desire. 

“This morning,” said Euphorion, ‘‘ we are going to work 
on the figure of the woman selling Loves. You must sit on 
a stool with the cage before you. You have just opened 
the door and let out one little winged Love. Your costume 
is good. Your hair must be arranged simply—” 

“With a wreath of flowering ivy leaves, like the Muse 
Thalia?” (Fig. 3.) 

‘No, no; quite simply.” 

“Then tied in a bow on the top, with a small chignon on 
the nape, and tresses over the shoulders.” (Fig. 6.) 

‘**No, that is too ornate even for a seller.of Loves. Tie 
your hair in a simple chignon, with the wavy tresses carried 
back rather loosely, just covering the tops of the ears, and 
bound with a double fillet, the coiffure of Kypris and of 
Artemis, the chaste huntress.” (Fig. 1.) 

‘* The very good and very beautiful goddess, as the Athe- 
nians have engraved on the pedestal of her statue,” added 
Melitta, as she arranged her hair with the aid of a bronze 
mirror which Euphorion held before her, performing the 
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functions of a handmaiden. ‘‘ There! 
pin. Ah! Can’t I wear a diadem?” 

“No, Melitta; respect the purity of the contour of 
your pretty head. To-day we want neither diadems, 
nor crowns, nor veils, nor turbans, nor cylindrical Asiat- 
ic coiffures, nor Cypriote curls row above row, with 
nigh chignon [Fig. 4], but simply the noble and severe 
Athenian coiffure, which the great sculptors of old have 
immortalized.” 

**You would not have much success as a ladies’ 
hair-dresser, Euphorion, for I can see that you condemn 
all the new fashions.” 

“That is possible, Melitta,” replied the sculptor, as he 
began to work on his bass-relief. With nimble fingers 
and the enthusiasm of happy labor, Euphorion pursued 
his task for a long while in silence, and Melitta sat lis- 
tening to the chirping of the cigales, and carefully re- 


One more hair- 


Fic. 3.\—HEAD oF THE Muse THALIA, FROM A STATUE IN 


THE VATICAN, Rome. 


taining the pose in which she had been placed. Then, still 
working with his clay, Euphorion resumed an interrupted 
train of thought, and said, as much for his own satisfaction 
as for Melitta’s benefit: 

“*We Hellenes have always been admirers of pure beauty 
discreetly adorned, but not sacrificed to its own adornment. 
In the days of the Median wars the Spartans were the finest 
men in Greece, and their wives and daughters the handsom- 
est women; indeed, so great was their physical perfection 
that all the Greeks, even we Athenians, accepted generals 
from among them without murmuring. The Spartans were 
the masters of the Hellenes in gymnastics and noble dancing, 
and although they themselves never excelled in the arts, it 
is nevertheless to them that we Athenians owe our artistic 
excellence, more especially our excellence in sculpture; for 
without the perfection which gymnastics give to the body we 
should have had no beautiful models to sculp. Remember 
the story of Agesilaos, who, in order to encourage his 
soldiers, had some Persian prisoners stripped before 
them. When they saw the white and flabby flesh of the 
Asiatics, undeveloped and unperfected by gymnastics, 
the Hellenes burst out laughing, and marched onwards 
full of disdain for such an effeminate enemy. Our Hel- 
lenic women of old had inborn taste and elegance, and 
in spite of new-fangled Asiatic fashions, our Athenian 
ladies—” 

“dye their hair blue, my dear Euphorion,” broke in 
Melitta—‘‘ blue like the sky, blue like the sea, blue with 
rose reflections like the breast of a dove; they powder 
their hair with gold, and white and red; they paint their 
eyebrows like the Asiatics; they wear their semitrans- 
parent robes like the Asiatics ; they curl their hair with 
irons; they wear nets of golden cords, diadems inlaid 
with precious stones, wigs, veils, high coiffures. Eu- 
phorion, dear master, you are not in the movement.” 

**And you, Melitta, you are too much in the move- 
ment, for I would wager from the sight of those dark 
circles under your eyes that you went to sup last night 
with some young lord in company with Sophists and 
poetasters and hetairas, your countrywomen from Mi- 
letus.” 

‘*You have the power of divination of a Delphian 
seer, Euphorion. I did sup at the house of Charicles of 
Alexandria, a rich young stranger who has lately come 
to Athens to spend his patrimony; at least so says Cleon 
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the Cynic Charicles loves the poets and 
the story-telle: Ile has a beautiful manu 
script of the Milesian tales of Aristides.” 

**And after supper, I oo you lis 
tened to that corrupt and frivolous litera 

ture?” asked Euphorion, with indignation 
‘Yes, dear master,” replied Melitta, with 
winning effrontery, “and we all enjoyed the 
stories immensely, Oh! do not be angry. 
We listened to s yme pieces by Meleager 
ilso. your favorite Meleager. Dorothea re 
cited them. Oh! if you could have seen her, 
Euphorion, with her hair floating loose in 
t Corinthian style, a little cap of scarlet 
silk on the top of her head, and a fringe of 
d medallions all round, She looked 
charming, and she recited some verses that 
I never heard before. Listen, Euphorion 
My cup has smiled with joy. Why? Be 
cause it has touched the + mouth of 
Zenophile. Happy cup! Would that its lips 

might drink up my soul at one draught!” 
And about his mistress Heliodora, has 
Meleager written nothing new?” asked Eu 
phorion Dorothea has received nothing 

ne from her friend, the Ty rian Sebta?”’ 

Yes, yes, a sweet madrigal,” replied Me 
‘ Listen: ‘I will wreathe white vio 
1 will wreathe the soft narcissus with 


lets 


green myrtle, I will wreathe the laughing lily | 


and the 
the r 


‘ Ww 


suave crocus, the blue hyacinth and 
dear to Eros, that all may form a 
of beauty to deck the grace of Heli 
ora’s bair 
It is piece indeed,” said Eu 
phorion, approvingly, ‘‘and your young lips 
pronounce becomiugly those flowery words 
Enoug! Let us rest awhile Here are 
honey cakes and win Go gather some 
rapes from the vine that shades the door 
way, for the noonday heat is flerce, and my 
hands are slack to mould the clay. Go, Me 
litta. sweet flower of Miletus.” 
And Melitta rose from the bench on which 


she had been sitting, and taking up her hat, 


she put it on ber head to protect herself from 
the hot sun. But as she passed she saw on 
the table a curious lekane, or flat cup with a 
cover (Fig. 1),on which were painted scenes 
connected with the toilet: a lady dressed, 
wearing the himation which covers the lower 
part of her face, is waiting for her compan 
ion who is examining her coiffure in a mir 
ladies who have just been bathing 
ittended by Loves and tire-women; a young 
woman er whose abundant hair an attend 
ant is pouring perfumed water; another wo- 
man seated resignedly on a stool while a 
companion dresses her carefully combed hair; 
woman twisting her hair into switches 
while two others stand and watch her 
What a beautiful cup!” excla med Me 
litta, ‘Give itto me, Euphorion, and I will 
be your model for a year—for two years!” 

* Alas, Melitta, it is not mine to give. It 
is an antique cup three hundred years old, 
which Lucius Crassus bought when he was 
in Athens last spring. He left it in my care, 
together with this perfume-bottle in the form 
of Aphrodite Anadyomene rising from the 
(Fig. 5.) 

Melitta took the bottle in her hands, ad 
mired the cordon of pearls passing over the 
bosom of the figure, the rich necklace, the 
crown with its gilt rosettes placed so deli 
cately on the curled hair, the dark blue of 
the eyes, the gold of the crown, of the hair 
and of the necklace, and, above all, the red of 
the inside of the shell setting off the roseate 
pearliness of the flesh. 

‘‘Oh, Euphorion, what an exquisite bottle! 
Would that it were mine. Would I were 
rich. How happy must she be who enjoys 
the favor of Lucius Crassus! 

With a sigh and a wistful look at the pre 
cious objects, Melitta went forth to gather 
grapes, and when she returned she sat down 
in silence, and dreamily nibbled a honey 
cake in front of Euphorion. After a while 
Melitta, looking shyly at the sculptor, said, 

Lucius Crassus is coming back to Athens 
soon, is he not?” 

Yes; 
Rome 

“From Alexandria? 
knows Charicles? 

* Doubtless.” 


“He will go to sup with Charicles. I 


a dainty 


ro tw 


sen 


on his way from Alexandria to | 


Then perhaps he 
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| one morning’s work because you have an | 


o’er-seant supply of necessary vessels. 
There are plenty of homes where the abun- 


dant food served on handsome china is pre- 
i 


pared by the cook with the greatest difficul- 
ty because of insufficient utensils. A visit 
to such kitchens would reveal makeshifts 
that are usually associated with poverty. 
Cake and puddings mixed in soup-tureen or 
vegetable dish in default of regular ne. 
bowls, bread set to rise in a dish-pan for lac 
of a bread-bowl, left-overs set away in the 
handsome china dishes in which they came 
from the table because there are not kitchen 
plates and cups to hold them, worn-out 
chopping - bowls, leaky measuring - cups, | 
dented and dingy tins, and a general ‘“‘down- | 


at-heel ” condition of affairs. 


This is not always the fault of the mis- 
tress. Often it happens that she has pro- 
vided all the essentials, and the carelessness 
of her servants bas brought about the dearth 
and disorder. Unless she goes into the kitch. | 
en regularly, and looks well to the ways of | 
her pantries, she must expect that loss and 
breakages will pass unreported. The woman 
who does more or less of her own cooking 
will be spared this annoyance, at least. 

The best ware for pots and pans is usu 
ally of agate, although it is difficult to find a 
make that will not crack or scale. The 
blue porcelain-lined vessels are always pretty 
and clean-looking. Of these or the agate 
should be the double boilers, the double- 
bottomed saucepans, the frying-kettle, the | 
pudding dishes, and sundry other equally 
useful vessels. Have an omelet-pan as well | 
as a frying-pan, a waffle-iron as well as a 
griddle, muffin-tins as well as biscuit-pans. | 
And, above all, do not stint yourself in the | 
matter of bowls. Have of big bowls one or 
two, of medium-sized bowls three or four, 
and of small bowls as many as your finan- 
cial conscience will allow you to get. They 
are cheap, they take up little room, are easily 
kept clean, and are always useful, not only 
for mixing small quantities, for beating an 
egg or two, but for holding a spoonful of 
this or half a cupful of that remnant 

Be lavish also in spoons for mixing and 
for measuring, and in knives of various sizes 
for cutting meat and bread, for paring ap- | 
ples and potatoes. Have a split spoon for 
taking croquettes and fritters from the boil 
ing fat, meat-forks, cake -turners, and a pal- 
ette-knife for lifting and turning an omelet. 
Provide yourself with a board to cut bread 
upon, with «a paint-brush to grease cake-tins, 
with an iron-handled dish-cloth for cleaning 
pots and pans, with a long-handled mop, a 
vegetable-grater, a cheese-grater, a vegetable 
press, a gravy-strainer, a long-nosed pitcher 
for griddie-cake batter, and more than one 
egg-beater. 

There are many other no less useful articles 
that will readily suggest themselves, such as 
fish and meat broilers, toasters, croquette 
baskets, and the like. But this paper is not | 
meant to give a complete list of kitchen fur- | 
nishings, but rather as a plea to the house- | 
keeper to supply herself with those aids which | 
will lighten her labors. Of course she can 
branch out to any extent, but there is a clear 
ly drawn line between the things she should 
have and those she can get along without. 
Some writers on household topics fail to rec- 
ognize this point of division, and enumerate | 
among the articles necessary to every cook | 
such a collection of border-moulds, pastry 
tubes, boning-knives, salamanders, roasters, 
steamers, sieves, and bains-marie that the | 
young housekeeper of small means is ut- | 
terly discouraged, while the experienced wo- 
man who has kept house long and well with- 
out these appliances is amused and scornful, 
and discounts the value of the entire list 
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Standard price for the standard bi- 
cycles of the world has been fixed at 
$125.00, bringing these highest grade 
wheels within the reach of every rider 
who aims to possessa first-class mount. 

With Columbias at $125, there is 
little reason for buying any other 
bicycle, because Columbias are un- 
equalled. 


The 1894 Columbia Catalogue, which fully 
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shall see him, perhaps. Oh, if I only had 
beautiful apparel, some Tyrian veils, and a 
jewelled diadem like Dorothea.” | 

“ Melitta, you are allowing your mind to | 
revel in the romantic intrigues dear to Ar- 
istides the Milesian. I read your thoughts. | 
I divine your vaulting ambition. You would 
fain set the snares of your young beauty in 
the path of Lucius Crassus. For shame, Me- 
litta, for shame! 

** Pardon, Euphorion,” replied the blush- 
ing Melitta | was but joking.” 

“Nay, so was I joking too, Fictitta. Go 
your wanton ways, and may Kypris and 
Eros protect you. Life is but a span. Be | 
gay, be joyous and happy while you may, 
for, as the poct says 
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| LEGHORN, ITALY. 


“* Short is the roee’s bloom: 
No rose is there: 


another morn 
you find instead a thorn.’” 





A WORD ABOUT POTS AND PANS. 


W BEN you are furnishing your pantry 

bear in mind that it is sometimes poor 
economy to save money. Be a little lavish 
in pots and pans, bowls and spoons. Your 
strength is your capital. Do not squander 
it by doing without what you need in the 
way of utensils, or wear yourself out wash- 
ing them again and again in the course of 
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Dr. Price’s Cream Baking der 
Awarded highest honors—W orld’ s Fair. 


Established 1836. 














